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THE WEEK, 


OwING partly to the telegraphic isolation of Lady- 
smith and Mafeking, and possibly to an oflicial reticence 
with which we deal more fully elsewhere, the news 
from the seat of war has this week been merely frag- 
mentary. It seems, however, certain that a successful 
sortie was made from Ladysmith on Thursday and 
Friday week, and that Sir George White’s position is 
comparatively secure, as was also that of Colonel 
Baden Powell at Mafeking up to the 27th of 
October. By an arrangement with General Joubert, 
the wounded and part of the civil population of Lady- 
smith have been removed to a neutral place outside the 
town, and the bombardment was rumoured to have been 
resumed on Monday. Friday morning's news included 
the statement of Lord Wolseley at the Guildhall that 
orders had been sent out for the mobilisation of another 
division, and the indication, by the transport Roslin 
Castle having been sent on from Capetown to Durban, 
that the Second Brigade of Lord Methuen’s division is 
to be employed in Natal—a most important fact, if 
it is confirmed. 


Mr. Bryce’s reputation as an expert on South 
Africa, and hisacknowledged position in the Liberal party, 
combine to give quite peculiar authority to his views on 
the present crisis. It is, therefore, particularly im- 
portant for those Liberals who have not yet made up 
their minds to condemn the policy which provoked this 
war to note what Mr. Bryce said at Aberdeen on 
Wednesday. Mr. Bryce criticized the Boer administra- 
tion of the Transvaal, but he blamed much more Mr. 
Chamberlain’s tactics. The Government had chosen 
a bad time for bringing on this crisis—only three years 
after the Raid, and Mr. Chamberlain had inflamed 
suspicion by his methods of diplomacy. The talk of 
a Dutch conspiracy was unsupported by a shred of 
evidence. The Boers had armed themselves to the 
teeth, but so would any community have done in 
self-defence after an attack on its independence. 
Our new policy was a reversal of the traditions 
of our treatment of our Colonies, and it might end 
in the loss of South Africa, with the forfeiting of 
Dutch confidence and affection. Mr. Bryce expressed 
himself emphatically enough as to the attitude of 
Liberals to the war :—“ We of the Liberal party have 
no responsibility for this war. Our two leaders both 
have expressly disclaimed it, and I believe the immense 
majority of Liberals throughout the country condemn 
the diplomacy that has brought on the war.’ 


Mr. Bryce’s speech may be read as a reply to 
Sir Edward Grey’s arguments at Peebles (merely an 
echo of his former speech at Glasgow) and his view of 
the general opinion of the Liberal party is confirmed by 
the result of the Exeter election. In spite of the Jingo 
wave, Mr. Allan Bright was rewarded for his staunch 
devotion to Liberal principles by securing as much 
support as the Liberal candidate in 1895. The Conser- 
vative poll was increased by about 150, a result which 
Lord Salisbury describes as a “remarkable victory.” 
If these remarkable victories occur before the Budget 
there will be some remarkable defeats after it. 


At a crowded and enthusiastic public meeting held 
in Scarborough last Monday night, in the presence of Mr. 
J. E. Ellis, M.P., Mr. C. H. Wilson, M.P., the borough 
member, and many prominent citizens, Lord Aberdeen 
made an important and welcome speech upon Liberal 
policy. He criticized the view that the war was inevit- 
able, as well as the conduct of the negotiations, sug- 
gested that a few capitalists and stock-jobbers should 
be sent to the front, and protested against vituperation 
of the Dutch. “God grant,” he exclaimed, “that there 
may not be a second Ireland in South Africa.” The 
Jameson raid is, in his opinion, at the root of the 
present difficulty. Turning to the kindred subject of 
Home Rule, he held the firm and courageous language 
which we have a right to expect from all good Liberals : 
“We have nothing to be ashamed of and nothing to 
apologise for. No doubt the Home Rule Bill is dead. 
But the idea of the underlying principle is not dead. 

Home Rule is not a disloyal but a loyal policy. 
As for the Liberal party, it only requires more unity 
among its leaders, for it still holds to the fundamental 
principles of Liberalism, which are Peace, Retrench- 
ment, and Reform.” Every day makes it clearer that 
Lord Aberdeen’s opinion of the vitality of Liberal tradi- 
tion in the Liberal party is correct. 


Every one must be glad that Lord Rosebery has 
done what he could to correct the unqualified testi- 
monial which he gave at Bath to the truth of “every 
page and every sentence” of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book 
about the Transvaal. It now appears that Lord 
Rosebery intended to confine his commendation to 
statements of fact which were within Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
own knowledge. If Lord Rosebery thinks a virulent 
partisan an impartial investigator, there is no more to be 
said. But we can at least express our satisfaction that 
Lord Rosebery appears to agree with others (who are 
equally jealous to maintain Mr. Gladstone’s principles) 
in dissociating himself froma version of the events of 1881 
which on “ every page and every sentence ” shows itself, 
whether through ignorance or through spite, incapable ot 
appreciating and admiring the “ sublime experiment ” of 
Majuba. It follows that the advertisement of which Mr. 
Fitzpatrick's publishers not unnaturally availed themselves 
is utterly misleading. Lord Rosebery does not approve 
of every phrase in the book, but only of a few scattered 
passages in which the author speaks as an eye or ear 
witness. And we may note in passing that the date of 
his “ letter to a correspondent” effectually disposes of 
the suggestion that the misunderstanding was confined 
to THE SPEAKER. 


WE don’t often agree with Lord Charles Beresford, 
but every one recognises his love of fair play. He has 
protested against the doctrine that Liberals are less 
patriotic than the supporters of the Government. He 
is also indignant at the suggestion that Dr. Jameson and 
Sir John Willoughby have been allowed to go to the front. 
After the “contemptible occurrence” known as the 
raid, those officers were treated with extraordinary 
clemency by President Kruger, and a clemency which 
was not at all extraordinary by the British authorities, 
A mere sense of decency ought to restrain them from 
bearing arms against an enemy to whose generosity they 
owe their lives, 
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No point perhaps has troubled the plain man so 
much in this controversy as a suspicion that the arma- 
ments of the Transvaal corroborate the tales of designs 
against British rule in South Africa, a plot to drive us 
into the sea, as the Rhodesian papers put it. These 
preparations, we are told, cannot have been merely 
defensive, they began “eighteen years ago” according 
to the Daily Mail, “before the Raid” according to the 
Daily News. Luckily the facts are on record. Imbedded 
in the Cape Blue-book on the Raid there are some leaves 
from the diary of Major Robert White, who was sent 
by Mr. Rhodes to Pretoria in the summer of 1895 in the 
capacity of spy. He visited the arsenal and saw its 
contents. He details them in a quaint catalogue—half- 
a-dozen old pieces, a mortar, a bronze gun dating from 
the Second Empire, a broken Maxim, and a muzzle- 
loader, and none of them, he adds, “were fit for much 
work.” That is surely conclusive evidence, but there is 
more. In 1890 the Times printed an article which 
summed up the standing army of the Boers as “a single 
battery,” “the horses broken down with age,” and the 
“harness old and filthy.” To this the Daily News can 
only reply with a reference to the forts at Pretoria and 
Johannesburg. Forts are not usually reckoned as arma- 
ments of aggression. It is perfectly clear that if the 
Boers have armed it has been only since the Raid taught 
them that their independence was threatened. 


THE Jingo Press still merits a considerable share 
of attention, From being very truculent and boastful 
before hostilities began, it passed to the dissemination 
of false news in the first days of the war, and now it 
has reached a third and very curious phase—it is 
becoming wild in its language. We are having expres- 
sions, from what used to be respectable papers, of a 
nature that seems carefuily modelled on Mr, Pulitzer’s 
“enterprise,” or Mr. Hearst’s “forward journalism.” 
Thus, the Times, always a violent newspaper, has been 
printing very childish stuff, such as The Boers howled 
for mercy,” or “They soon had enough of it.” In 
another sheet we find that Mr. Rhodes at Kimberley 
“smiled his benisons on the gay throng ;” and in the 
Globe of Wednesday we have the Boers described as 
“ savages,” and the methods of savage war advocated 
in this struggle. By the way, most of our false news 
and all the vulgarity in the telegrams comes either from 
the Cape Times or from one well-known agency. The Cape 
Times explains itself, its editor and its financial masters 
are well known in this country, but it would be inte- 
resting to have some information on the agency. 


Mr. JoHN Hays HAMMOND, one of the Reformers 
whose signature, as the Star reminds us, appeared under 
the famous “women and children” appeal, has pub- 
lished some figures which throw light on the motives 
of the capitalists behind the war party. During the 
period of bitter oppression between 1892 and 1895, the 
net profit on every ton of gold ore advanced from 8s. 
to 13s. 2d. If the Transvaal becomes British territory 
he looks to “ good government” for a further rise of 6s. 
per ton, which will yield a total increase in dividends of 
some £4,826,535. After all we have not gone to war 
over a mere question of etymology. When one asks 
precisely what “ good government” means, one finds 
that it is connected in the Uitlander mind with “ cheap 
labour.” We are left to guess by what means wages 
are to be lowered. Of course natives can be impressed, 
and Bechuana prisoners of war turned to good account, 
but the miners who returned from Johannesburg seem 
to expect that the conditions which prevail in Kimberley 
will be reproduced on the Rand, involving a fall in 
wages from £2 to 15s. per day. That can be managed 
only by a vast amalgamation of competing companies. 
“Good government ” will probably turn out to be 
government by monopoly. 


THE Foreign Office announced on Wednesday an 
agreement by which the German Government obtains 





the islands of Upolu and Savaii in the Samoan group, 
and the United States the island of Tutuila. In return 
for the British concessions in Samoa, Germany 
renounces her “rights” over the Tonga Islands and 
transfers to Great Britain the islands in the Solomon 
group now belonging to her, and the two Governments 
agree to a definite boundary in the neutral zone or 
square in the Gold Coast Hinterland, so arranged that 
the western portion, including Gambaga and Mamprusi, 
shall fall to Great Britain, and the eastern portion, 
including Yendi and Chakosi, to Germany. 


Or these Agreements three things may be said at 
this moment. Firstly, the new diplomacy had not let 
England into the secret. Public opinion has never been 
consulted. Secondly, it is well to remember that the 
full effects of such arrangements are not always realised 
at the time. For example, when we gave Heligoland 
to Germany in return for considerations in Zanzibar 
Englishmen did not know that a prior engagement with 
France was broken by the Anglo-German bargain ; nor 
did they understand later that the violation of that 
engagement compelled us to give France a free hand in 
Madagascar. Thirdly, this new Agreement is either 
made to keepGermany quiet over South Africa, or it is not. 
If the former view is correct, where will these sops end? 
If the latter, where will they begin? We arereminded 
of the ugly rumour that a German repudiation of 
Kruger was bought by our connivance at the seizure of 
a Chinese port. If that rumour is true, we have already 
paid a pretty big price in China for the satisfaction of 
crushing the Boers. It is a dangerous road to have 
entered upon. Our independence and our ubiquity have 
been due especially to this, that while other nations 
slipped into unnecessary wars,we made the avoidance of 
such errors almost the cardinal point in our policy. If 
we are to abandon that tradition for the financial morals 
and Jingoism of the Second Empire, we shall be com- 
pelled—more slowly perhaps and in a lesser degree—to 
see what the Second Empire saw. 


One point in the German version of the Samoan 
Treaty requires elucidation. Apparently a clause has 
been inserted which secures to German subjects the 
same rights which Englishmen enjoy for “the free and 
unimpeded enlistment of native labourers ” in the whole 
of our new possessions, Does this mean merely that in 
future no distinction will be made in this matter between 
Germans and our own subjects, or does it mean that the 
stalus quo is to be perpetuated by international treaty ? 
It has always been argued that our presence in the 
South Seas was necessary, if only to protect the islanders 
from the beachcomber and theslave-trader. The regula- 
tions which at present control the traffic in Kanakas are 
still far from satisfactory, and we are afraid that this 
treaty might be used asa pretext for stereotyping them. 


Tue November State elections in America—the last 
of Mr. McKinley’s present term of office—would appear 
from the earlier reports to point to an endorsement of the 
President’s policy of Imperialism and to his re-election 
next year. The general question of Imperialism and 
its part in United States politics is discussed else- 
where, but it may be noted that in Ohio, the President’s 
and practically the test State, the Republican candidate 
for the governorship has been elected with a plurality 
of 45,000 votes. Whether he could claim any consider- 
able majority over the combined votes of Jones, the 
non-partisan or rather Socialist candidate, and McLean, 
the Democrat, is as yet uncertain, but it is worthy of 
remark that Jones polled far more votes than was 
expected, perhaps 100,000, and the plurality of the 
Republican over the combined votes is the only true 
indication of the strength of Imperialist sentiment. 

Tue further steps now announced for the embodi- 
ment of the militia have produced another crop of 
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timid but obviously inspired paragraphs in the Tory 
Press. The Times, if we remember right, suggests that 
the movement should begin in the City of London, It 
is an appropriate suggestion from an _ appropriate 
quarter. Let conscription begin (as the war began) in 
the City. It will most certainly end there. Mr, Cham- 
berlain (a Camberwell man) might recommend it to the 
members of the Stock Exchange. They will have 
forgotten his old speech on the “ blood tax.” But how 
is the war to be kept popular if conscription is added 
to taxation ? 


Sik MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY made a speech at 
the Hotel Métropole on Wednesday, in which he urged 
the importance of “hesitation” in dealing with the 
licensing question. He deprecated the rashness which 
would attempt to say anything on the results of the 
Licensing Commission, or the still more reckless 
audacity which would suggest that the Government 
ought to legislate. These wise and necessary warnings, 
coming from a Member of the Government which 
delayed so prudently before adopting the recommenda- 
tions of a Commission for relieving clerical tithe-owners, 
were received with mingled merriment and applause by 
an impartial and public-spirited audience of county 
brewers. After this masterly handling of a delicate 
problem, the Home Secretary’s remarks on the South 
African question—the necessity of seeing the business 
through and the rest—were almost of the nature of a 
bathos. 


One of the many anomalies of our licensing 
arrangements has recently been illustrated in Birming- 
ham. The Warwickshire Quarter Sessions have over- 
ruled the decisions of the Birmingham Justices in 
three important cases. But they were not content 
merely to reverse these decisions and the chairman 
(Mr. Dugdale) proceeded to make personal reflec- 
tions on the conduct of Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, 
the chairman of the licensing Justices. These 
accumulated grievances led to a_ special meeting 
of the Birmingham Justices on Wednesday, at which 
the Lord Mayor took the chair. Mr. Arthur Chamberlain 
pointed out that the good government of Birmingham 
was seriously affected by the action of the Warwickshire 
Quarter Sessions, and it was resolved to send a deputa- 
tion to meet the city members and endeavour to obtain 
an alteration of the law which would make the decision 
of the city magistrates final. It is certainly ridiculous 
(to say the least of it) that the Warwickshire 
Quarter Sessions should be supposed to be more 
competent than the Birmingham Justices to decide 
whether particular beerhouses in the city are necessary 
or not, 


Ox Wednesday evening London, under the auspices 
of its Reform Union, was lectured by its Bishop upon 
itself (or rather its past self) in the age of Elizabeth. 
Mr. Asquith, who took the chair, remarked in a charac- 
teristic sentence that there are similarities as well as 
differences between the London of to-day and that of 
300 years ago. Though the Elizabethan metropolis 
had neither County Council nor Reform Union it 
had a Bishop and a crisis in the Church. The 
Bishop seems to think that the speculative gentle- 
men in the City were—in their humbler sphere—as 
enterprising and as honest then as now. Extending his 
observations to Englishmen generally he showed by 
many quotations that we despised foreigners and had 
already acquired “the popularity which we undoubtedly 
enjoy.’ As to whether Elizabethan England was 
“impatient of anything like slavery,” the Bishop is no 
doubt well informed; but surely we contrived to 
endure it and profit by it—outside the British 
islands—for nearly two centuries and a half after that 
date. 


THE London ratepayer has been appalled this week 
by the issue of a report by the Main Drainage Com- 
mittee of the County Council, containing the pleasant 
information that extensions of the present drainage 
system must be undertaken forthwith, at a cost of a 
million and a quarter, and that to bring the system 
up to date further improvements must follow, cost- 
ing in all 3 millions. The financial outlook for 
London is thus by no means promising. The West- 
minster Improvement scheme, the new Holborn to 
Strand Street, new Lunatic Asylums and extensiev 
Housing schemes, all recently adopted, will involve 
enormous expenditure—the outlay upon tramways should 
of course be recouped. The only moral to be 
drawn is that London must look to the movement 
for taxing ground values for some new source of 
revenue, 





THOUGH the London water problem becomes more 
acute every year, Lord Llandaff’s Commission, after 
taking evidence over a period of nearly three years, has 
now spent seven months considering its report, and 
there are no signs as yet of its appearance. Yet the 
drought during the past summer has been more serious even 
than in 1898. A water famine, it is true, has been staved 
off by connecting the systems of the various companies, 
but the remedy is proving entirely illusory. While the 
natural flow of the Thames steadily falls, the amount 
taken by the companies this summer is many millions of 
gallons in excess of the volume of water abstracted last 
year. Indeed it is proved that no water flows over 
Molesey Weir just below the intakes of the company, and 
the waters of the river below the weir are mainly tidal. 
The London County Council has decided this week once 
more to deposit Bills for purchasing the undertakings of 
the eight companies, and a further Bill, similar to the Bill 
previously introduced, for bringing a fresh supply from 
Wales. If the Government refuses to accept the Bills, 
then the County Council will be no longer responsible, 
and members representing London constituencies who 
support the present Administration must take the con- 
sequences, 


An employer who recognises the value of trades 
unions does much more than avert industrial war. He 
can help to counteract the dangerous influence upon 
character of our modern industrial system. The history 
of the Alkali Works at Winnington is an admirable 
example of what can be done, alike for moral and 
material progress, by the mutual respect of employers 
and employed. It is not surprising that the trades 
unions took the opportunity of the opening of the 
Guildhall which Sir John Brunner has presented to the 
neighbouring town of Winsford, to give public expres- 
sion, by means of an address, to their recognition of his 
services to the interests of labour. Mr. Thomas Burt, 
most respected of labour leaders, found in the history 
of Sir John Brunner’s relations with his workmen an 
excellent illustration of the necessity for creating those 
industrial conditions which can alone confer upon wage- 
earners self-respecting independence. 


In the death of Mr. Jacob Bright the country has 
lost a true philanthropist and the Liberal party a staunch 
supporter. With the rest of the Manchesterians (whom 
the modern ignoramus always represents as bitter oppo- 
nents of municipal progress) he fought for a charter of 
Incorporation for his native town, and became in 1856 
the first Mayor of Rochdale. He took part in the great 
political campaign of the following year against Lord 
Palmerston, when that remarkable man, beaten in Par- 
liament on the China war, appealed to the country and 
triumphed over Peelites, Cobdenites and Derbyites com- 
bined. It was Mr. Jacob Bright who in 1869 secured 
the municipal franchise for women ; and his effective 
co-operation in Parliament facilitated the establishment 
of the Victoria University and Owens College. 
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LORD SALISBURY AT THE GUILDHALL. 


O the various explanations offered by subordinate 
members of the Government during the present 
week Lord Salisbury has now added his own apology 
for the war. The Prime Minister could not dis- 
regard the plain fact that to the crisis in affairs 
in South Africa has already been added a crisis in 
opinion at home ; and he discussed the historical cause 
both of the sudden outbreak of war in Natal and of the 
sudden outbreak of popular dissatisfaction at our unpre- 
paredness for hostilities. As for the latter, the audience 
at the Guildhall had to be content with yet another 
reference to Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman’s declara- 
tion that there was nothing in the situation of a few 
months ago to justify warlike preparations. That is an 
effective retort in debate but it is not a seriousanswer at all. 
The Liberal position was and is that a franchise policy 
was naturally a peace policy, and that the greatest 
danger to its success would be warlike prepara- 
tions. If Mr. Chamberlain was determined to use the 
agitation for a franchise merely as the obligato to the 
National Anthem, Sir Henry’s declaration had not and 
was not intended to have any application at all. 
The choice before the Government was either to pursue 
a franchise policy by natural and peaceful methods, in 
which case no extra troops were needed, or to treat it, 
unnaturally, as a preliminary to war, in which case an 
army corps would hardly have sufficed. Sir Henry’s 
only mistake was that he did not at that time under- 
stand that the Government were adopting the latter 
view in negotiations, and the former in _ prepara- 
tions. 

As for the external crisis which Lord Salisbury had 
to explain, his version at any rate has the virtue of 
novelty. The ultimatum and the war, according to him, 
are alike without relation to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
despatches, because there were no proposals from the 
Colonial Office before the Pretorian Government ! 
“We had withdrawn our demands.” It would have 
been as well to have added that we had also with- 
drawn our offer, that we had repudiated our promise to 
consider the seven-year franchise if the five year pro- 
posal fell through, and finally that we had added to 
these retractations the comforting assurance that “ Her 
Majesty’s Government would consider the situation de 
novo and formulate and present their new proposals.” 
Lord Salisbury appears to have felt that the events of 
the past few months were too fresh in the country’s 
mind to furnish a very firm foundation for his defence of 
the present situation. So he took the prudent course 
of buttressing up his argument bya reference to remoter 
history and by tracing the root of the evil to the days 
when his Colonial Secretary supported Mr. Gladstone in 
1881 and 1884. Depreciatory reference to Mr. Gladstone 
is always popular with the City Fathers, who were quite 
as ready to show their disapproval of his Liberalism 
as they were to show their disapproval of the courageous 
attack which the Lord Chief Justice yesterday made on 
company promoting morality. By an extraordinary 
oversight Lord Salisbury entirely overlooked in his 
retrospect events much less distant than the settle- 
ment of Majuba. The Jameson Raid is altogether for- 
gotten by the Prime Minister and Sir Henry Fowler, 
although it is scarcely honest in such an argument to 
ignore the relation between the Raid and the arma- 
ments of the Boers. Sir Henry Fowler regards the 
war as necessary and a war of defence. But to find 
a complete reply to his arguments it is only neces- 
sary to turn to Mr. Bryce, who knows a great deal 
more about South Africa than either the Conservative 
or the Liberal apologist for the war. The misfortune 
is that however rapidly the myths which are put into 
c.rculation and passed off as genuine truths upon 
innocent Statesmen are proved to be false, it is quite 
hopeless to persuade politicians that nothing is gained 
by repeating statements which have already been 


elaborately exposed. Thus it is well-known that the 
Boers began to arm to the teeth after the Raid—(a very 
natural proceeding, as Mr. Bryce pointed out)—and yet 
the speakers of last night argued as if the Boers had 
armed before the Raid, and had thus shown that they 
were hostile to England from the first. The history of 
this controversy is strewn with the ruins of such shattered 
illusions. But it is to these ruins that an inveterate habit 
always drives certain politicians when they are searching 
for arguments. 

The most satisfactory part of Lord Salisbury’s speech 
was that which was concerned with the future. After 
assuring his audience that there was no danger of 
foreign interference either in the course of the war or 
at its close (a view which conflicts with a recent memor- 
able warning), the Prime Minister proceeded to repudiate 
with emphasis the territorial ambitions which certain 
newspapers have not attempted to conceal. ‘“ We seek 
no goldfields. We seek no territory. What we desire 
is equal rights for all men of all races, and security for 
our fellow subjects and for the Empire.” Lord Salis- 
bury’s reply to the charge that gold has had something to 
do with this war is twofold. The Cabinet have not had 
a farthing from the goldfields. Nobody ever supposed 
that they had, but a statement of the accounts devoted 
by a small clique of financiers to the work of political 
“education” in this country would be a more important 
contribution to the subject of the relations between 
patriotism and avarice. Lord Salisbury’s second reply 
is to be found in the self-denying ordinance which he 
lays down as the principle of a settlement, and it is far 
more important, as it will be far more complete, than 
the first. The Prime Minister’s pointed refusal to 
entertain any offer of mediation is a disappointment to 
those Englishmen who thought that their own Govern- 
ment at any rate was sincere in its good wishes to the 
Peace Conference. But if Lord Salisbury’s declaration 
is to be made the basis of the final settlement, 
there is no reason why peace should not be 
speedy as well as honourable. “ Equal rights for all 
men of all races” (has Lord Salisbury forgotten his 
earlier contempt for “ black men” ?) is a formula which 
implies respect for the independence of the Dutch 
Republics ; and it is for that independence that the 
Boers have gone to war. Lord Salisbury’s adoption of 
this formula will scarcely be satisfactory to those 
2nglishmen who are so loudly insisting that the pro- 
fessed objects of our policy must be dismissed from 
our minds when victory enables us to dictate our own 
terms, 


THE WAR. 


“EW modern wars have been so perplexing and so 
| difficult to follow as that to which we are now 
deeply committed,” Criticism, using the word in the 
highest sense, which does not imply fault-finding, is 
hampered by the exceeding niggardliness with which 
official information is vouchsafed to us. The earlier 
despatches from Ladysmith were not only brief in the 
extreme, but were, doubtless undesignedly, misleading. 
It is certain that important news has reached foreign 
capitals before being received in London ; it is probable 
that the Boers have been throughout much better 
informed than the British public. Now that Ladysmith 
has been isolated since the 2nd inst., the news which the 
whole nation eagerly craves must be even morc inter- 
mittent and fragmentary. The despatch dated at Lady- 
smith on the 3rd inst., and sent by pigeon-post, stated 
that on the previous day a Boer. camp had _ been 
reconnoitred by our cavalry with a field battery, and had 
been effectively shelled, without any British loss. It 
was added that there had been a cavalry skirmish 
on the following day, and that our loss was 
trifling. On Monday unofficial reports began to 
arrive announcing a considerable victory, in which 
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from 800 to 1,000 Boers had fallen or been taken 
prisoners. But a despatch forwarded by the com- 
manding officer at Estcourt, and dated the 6th inst., 
announced merely “a smart action towards Dewdorp on 
Friday.” “Troops under Brocklehurst,” it was stated 
in explanation, “drove Boers back a_ considerable 
distance and disabled a gun; also fighting near 
Bulwana. Our loss altogether eight killed and about 
twenty wounded.” This dispatch further informed us 
of a “cessation of hostilities” since Friday, the 3rd 
inst. All that can safely be inferred is that the 
investment of Ladysmith is far from being drawn 
close, and that Sir George White is continuing his 
policy of striking at the enemy. Provided that no 
serious action is risked, the harassing of the enemy is 
a wise proceeding. It has, however, become vitally 
important to hold on to Ladysmith, and unless the 
Boers offer an undoubted opportunity we must hope 
that the greatly reduced British force, which is now 
terribly short of officers, will not be committed 
to any rash enterprise. There has been enough 
of storming “almost inaccessible” positions, which 
give every advantage to the Boers. The bombard- 
ment of Ladysmith must have been singularly ineffec- 
tive if a single Kaffir had been the only victim up 
to the Ist inst.; but the curious despatch from Estcourt 
informs us that Sir George White, at the request of the 
Mayor of Ladysmith, had asked permission to remove 
“ the non-combatant sick and wounded ” from the town, 
and that they, with a “few inhabitants,” had been re- 
moved to a “ special camp four miles ” distant. 

The evacuation of Colenso, which seems to have 
been carried out quite successfully, leaves an important 
bridge over the Tugela River in the hands of the Boers. 
The small garrison of Colenso appears to have been 
threatened in rear by a Free State force and in front by 
a detachment from the main body of Boers investing 
Ladysmith. Details are, however, still wanting, although 
everything must be known at Estcourt, about forty 
miles south of Colenso, where the concentration was 
effected. The local Press censorship, combined 
with the reticence of the War Office, renders 
any attempt to analyse the situation liable to error, 
and must tend to increase the general anxiety. So far 
as can be judged, Ladysmith will be able to hold its own 
for some time, although the Boers will unquestionably 
bring more guns to bear upon it. The naval contingent, 
which apparently arrived upon the scene during the 
heavy fighting ot the 30th ultimo, proved an invaluable 
reinforcement. Field artillery is ill-matched against 
siege guns mounted behind cover, and Captain 
Lambton’s party of bluejackets probably saved the 
situation. The artillery duel, however, cost the life of 
Lieutenant Egerton, the gallant young officer of the 
Powerful, to whose skill and energy the marked success 
of the naval fire must be largely due. General Joubert’s 
protest against the use of lyddite shells is a striking 
testimony to their efficiency. The Boers have provided 
themselves with mélinite projectiles which appear to 
have been a failure, and they were doubtless unaware 
of the destructive capabilities of their own ammu- 
nition. Lyddite and melinite are practically the 
same form of explosive, and the French were 
the first to exploit the possibilities of the latter. 
For. a long time they prided themselves upon 
being the sole possessors of this formidable agent of 
war. Both lyddite and mélinite are preparations of 
picric acid, not more violent in action than other 
so-called “ high explosives,” but more convenient, and 
with proper treatment more safe in handling. The 
difficulty is not to obtain a violent burster for shells, but 
to secure a fuze sufficiently delicate to act on graze, and 
while producing complete detonation, to involve no risk 
of premature explosion in the gun. The problem has 
been solved in this country, and should the war con- 
tinue, the Boers will make further acquaintance with 
lyddite shell. War is inevitably inhuman, but it may 
be claimed for these projectiles that they generally kill 


instantaneously and mercifully by shock, instead of 
inflicting the horrible wounds caused by shell which 
depend upon splinter effect. 

A Boer plan of campaign in Natal has been defined. 
Whether it is cherished by enlightened Boers like 
General Joubert is doubtful. Ladysmith having been 
taken, and all military resistance being at an end, a 
small force is to occupy the coast at Durban so as to 
prevent the landing of reinforcements, while the mass 
of the Boer army is to be withdrawn to prosecute the 
war elsewhere. This simple programme is_ wholly 
impracticable. Ladysmith will continue to occupy a 
great part of the invading force. The people of 
Natal have shown excellent military spirit and fighting 
power. Behind Ladysmith therefore stand consider- 
able forces at Estcourt, Maritzburg and Durban, which 
cannot be evaded or ignored. The operations of the 
Boers so far have been extremely deliberate, although 
they have the use of two railways. The distances in 
Natal are great and supply difficulties will confront 
General Joubert if he attempts to move a large force 
south of Colenso. And during next week ten thousand 
British troops can be landed at Durban if Sir Redvers 
Buller so decides. The Boer invasion of Natal has 
apparently almost spent its force. 

On the side of Cape Colony, Mafeking and Kim- 
berley appear to be in no danger. The garrisons of 
both have shaken down into their places and won 
experience worth more than years of drill. They 
carry out sorties which must be damaging to the morale 
of the Boers, and an attempt to assault, which seems to 
have been made at Mafeking, would entail a repulse 
with heavy losses. The irruption across the Orange 
River cannot lead to serious results and has probably a 
political rather than a military object. The bridges at 
Norvals Pont and Bethulie were alwaysin the hands of 
the enemy and liable to destruction. Thus the tempo- 
rary evacuation of Colesberg and Stormberg is not of 
great importance. It would have been most unwise to 
leave small detachments, which could at any time be 
overpowered, in these places. 

Until the troops begin to land in large numbers in 
South Africa causes of anxiety must remain. We have 
an uneasy feeling that our information is incomplete and 
that our view of the situation may therefore be faulty. 
If, however, as there is strong reason to believe, the 
gallant force at Ladysmith which has fought so well and 
suffered so much can hold out for a fortnight, the 
position will assume a widely different aspect. Our 
wars have frequently begun by reverses arising from an 
ingrained habit of underrating an enemy. It is now 
admitted that we had no real idea of the strength and 
resources of the Boers. This want of knowledge has 
entailed many losses and some humiliation. It has now 
to be explained why information easily obtained was 
lacking, and who is responsible for the deficiency. 


Fas. 





THE GREATEST OF SOUTH AFRICAN 
PROBLEMS. 


N the present state of public feeling, while national 
interest is concentrated, whether in enthusiasm 

or in indignation, on the immediate events of the 
struggle, it would not be altogether surprising if the 
wider issues of the South African situation were disre- 
garded. Nevertheless, the most reckless of patriots is 
beginning to be uneasily conscious that the “avenging 
of Majuba ” is bound to bring a terrible problem of race 
in its train, and hence the popularity and the persistence 
of the great Dutch conspiracy myth. This unsupported 
hypothesis of a vast league otf treason is of course 
ridiculous enough, although it recommends itself to the 
type of mind which cannot understand the existence of 
an Irish Nationalist save on the assumption that he is a 
Fenian in disguise. 3ut beyond and behind this 
problem of race, which the supporters of the war thus 
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dismiss with so much satisfaction to themselves, lies 
another and more terrible difficulty still, which they 
have no occasion to explain away, for they have never 
realised it as an outcome of the policy they advocate at 
all. It is not a problem of race, but a problem of colour. 
In the setthkement which we are promised in compen- 
sation for the horrors of the battlefield, even more 
important than the respective status of English and 
Dutch will be the determination of the mutual relations 
of white men and black. 

The claim of the native to consideration might be 
supported on the ground of his childish helplessness, 
or by remembering that he is, after all, the dispossessed 
and chiefly injured party. But there is fortunately no 
need for arguments of chivalry or sentiment ; a method 
of logic less unsuited to the comprehension of the 
Kaffir Circus and the Chartered Company is ready to 
hand. If security and contentment are only to be 
attained by “ convincing the predominant partner,” the 
native can base his claim to be considered on the mere 
fact of numbers alone. Black is the ruling colour every- 
where in South Africa, save perhaps in Cape Town and 
Witwaterstrand. Mr. Bryce estimates that there are 
twice as many blacks as whites in the Orange Free State ; 
three times as many in Cape Colony and in the Transvaal ; 
and ten times as many in Natal ; while elsewhere, south 
of the Zambesi the disproportion is still greater. Taking 
the whole area, there are about six or eight millions ot 
coloured inhabitants, and only three-quarters of a million 
of European extraction. Once these indisputable 
figures are realised, it becomes evident that the ruling 
factor in the South African equation is the native factor. 
If the colour question assumes such importance in 
the Southern States of America, where there are ten 
whites for every one black, what must be its significance 
in South Africa, where the proportion is exactly reversed, 
and there are ten black men for every one white ? 

If we turn from the test of numbers to considera- 
tions other than numerical, the coming terror appears 
no less formidable. The native races of Africa are at 
present utterly unhomogeneous : they are split up into 
countless tribes ; they differ in language and religion ; 
they have no common rallying-ground ; they are too 
ignorant to realise their strength and too infirm of 
purpose to use it. But British predominance will 
slowly and surely alter all this. The wild and tribal 
natives (of whom the Basuto is at present the 
finest illustration) will tend to leave their isolated 
savagery for a more domesticated existence under 
civilised influences; tribal distinctions will tend to 
become obliterated; a common patois will typify a 
common cause; and the statesmen of South Africa are 
threatened with the presence of a comparatively united 
native caste, enormously outnumbering the white popu- 
lation, and growing with every decade more conscious 
of its powers. Add to this that there is every reason to 
believe that the white population (in spite of the 
high average maintained by Dutch families) is not 
inereasing as fast as the black, and that the gencral 
insecurity of savage life and the devastations of war (in 
spite of the organised massacre of the Matabele by 
“speculators in bloodshed” in 1893) can no longer be 
depended on to keep down the black numbers, and the 
problem of colour appears almost insoluble. 

Wherever the ultimate solution may be found, it 
is Certain that it is not to be discovered in a policy which 
disregards the interests of the natives, while attempting 
to settle the future constitution of the country in which 
they form nine-tenths of the population. South Africa, 
as Mr. Bryce has pointed out, stands alone in providing 
the spectacle of self-governing communities in which 
the majority of inhabitants is not European. And _ the 
native may claim from the white man his due of recogni- 
tion for another reason. He is the most indispensable 
element in the industrial economy of the State. All 
unskilled work in South Africa is done by blacks 
(though on the other hand increasing numbers of 
natives are acquiring independence by following a 


trade or cultivating a plot of ground on their own 
account). The Cornish miner who goes out to Kimberley 
or Johannesburg adopts the dishonouring custom of the 
place, and earns high wages by directing while a Kaflir 
wields the pick. It is not because the climate is too hot 
for Europeans to earn bread by the sweat of their 
brow : it is merely because the tradition of negro slavery 
has survived ever since the settlements at the Cape in 
the seventeenth century, and has not been scotched even 
by the gigantic revolution of 1834. But however 
caused, the fact of the industrial importance of the 
natives is patent, and that fact ought to rouse the 
sympathy of his dividend-hunting master, even if the 
fact of their ever-increasing numbers did not arouse his 
fears. 

This then is the claim of the African native, and it 
is high time that those of our countrymen who are not 
swallowed up in the dizzy vortex of militarism and 
finance should discuss, without sentimentality and with- 
out cynicism, how that claim can be met. The colour 
question cannot be shelved as the race question is 
shelved, by the cheerful optimism which prophesies 
that every inconvenient element will be “absorbed” in 
the element which we wish to predominate. Black and 
white will never mingle ; the intermixture of colour has 
been rendered more than ever unlikely (it has always 
been equally undesirable) since the abolition of slavery. 
The South African native deserves well of his rulers, for 
while he contributes much tothe body politic he is remark- 
ably free from those paroxysms of outrage which make 
lynch-law so terribly frequent in the Southern States 
of America. He is, of course, constitutionally averse to 
regular labour, and he is deficient in steadiness and 
fixity gf will, but on the other hand those who know 
him best declare that, if handled with kindliness and 
comprehension, he is capable of many virtues, intellectual 
and moral, which European contempt is slow to admit 
in an inferior race. In this contempt—transcending in 
its intensity even the Southern planter’s scorn for 
“black trash,” though arising from no such inevitable 
cause as the American civil war afforded—lies the root 
of the difficulty. Mr. Bryce points out the result :— 
the European in South Africa “ considers the native to 
exist solely for his own benefit.” With this as the 
attitude of the ruling race to the coloured hordes it uses 
and abuses, how can Englishmen have the impudence to 
pretend that it was largely in the interests of the native 
that the extermination of the Transvaal Republic was 
determined on? No doubt the treatment of Kaffirs by 
the Boers has been hideous and infamous, but there 
is something positively nauseous in the spectacle of 
Johannesburg reformers (who a moment before were 
complaining that Pretoria did not provide “ facilities for 
the introduction of native labour”) denouncing a lax 
liquor law—in the interests of the natives themselves ! 
The plain truth is that the real object of native legisla- 
tion hitherto has» been to get native labour cheap, 
efficient and plentiful; and if that end could have 
been better secured by poisoning these poor savages 
with bad spirits, who would have been so ready to 
defend the poor man’s right to his drink as these same 
prohibitionist speculators? If any stay-at-home 
humanitarian, who has been deluded by these profes- 
sions of concern for the Kaffirs, wants to test their 
sincerity he has only to turn to Sir Richard Martin’s 
report on “forced labour,” or to read the story of the 
origin of the Matabele war. 

What then should be the object of those who 
desire to see as an outcome of this war a real improve- 
ment in the condition of the South African coloured 
population? There will be faddists in plenty who will 
clamour for the universal political equality ot black and 
white, but the day for that is not yet. But when the 
time for settlement comes we must insist that the 
Colonial Office bears in mind that Lord Salisbury 
included among the ends for which we were going to 
war the securing of “due precaution taken for the 
philanthropic and kindly and improving treatment of 
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those countless indigenous races of whose destiny we 
have hitherto, I fear, been too forgetful.” And if that 
treatment is really to be “ philanthropic and kindly and 
improving,” it cannot be left to be determined by those 
who, whatever their virtues, are directly or indirectly 
interested in the price of South African shares. The 
history of British India surely proves this much, and 
we call on those good people who are aghast at the 
iniquitous cruelty of the Boer farmer to his Kathr to 
remember why it was that they advocated war when 
the war comes to a close. 





THE FUTURE OF THE HIGHER GRADE 
SCHOOLS, 


N their origin, their development and the danger 
which now threatens them the higher grade schools 
provide an excellent illustration of our administrative 
idiosyncracies. The by-products of the Act of 1870, 
they represent the adaptability of school boards to the 
pressure of local needs, and not the inspiration of a 
Minister nor the penetrating foresight of a Department. 
The most conspicuous of the successes of popular 
management of education, they are ignored in the yearly 
code and unknown to our official categories. Whilst 
French Ministers have organized and reorganized their 
system of higher primary schools by five several 
measures in thirteen years, our higher grade schools 
have grown and multiplied without the intervention, 
though not without the friendly encouragement, of 
Whitehall. Their position has been anomalous in a 
system which is itself anomalous throughout. They 
first came into existence because school boards had to 
make provision for children on their hands who had 
passed through all the standards but were not old 
enough to leave school. The efforts of the school 
boards to make such provision were countenanced by 
the Department, which authorised the raising of loans 
for the building of higher grade schools. The grants of 
the Science and Art Department for science teaching 
provided some of the necessary resources for their 
maintenance. Mr. Acland’s reforms helped to intro- 
duce a better and freer system into their curricula with 
the abolition of payment by results and individual 
examination. The energies of school boards, the good- 
will of the Education Department and_ the accidental 
co-operation of the Science and Art Department helped 
to make these institxtions, originally accessories to our 
system, an integral and indispensable part of our educa- 
tional economy. Such they were declared to be by the 
Commission on Secondary Education which reported 
four years ago. 

The neglect was not altogether salutary. The 
splendid promise of local enterprise was partly wasted 
and partly spoilt by the lack of that synoptic statesman- 
ship which has done so much for this branch of 
education in France. The unity of the higher grade 
school was gravely impaired by the confusions insepar- 
able from a dual organization; and by the accident 
which brought the managers into independent relations 
with two authorities. A deliberate and constructive 
policy, designed to increase the resources of the higher 
grade school, to allow greater independence of teaching, 
and to enable the manager to treat the school as an 
administrative whole, would have made these institu- 
tions still more valuable. As it was, they were not so 
organized as to yield the best results, but they received 
the indirect assistance of the Department, and there 
was no reason to suspect that the negative disadvantages 
of a benevolent inactivity would suddenly be exchanged 
for the dangers of positive ill-will. 

The party which called on the Government to pay 
its debt to reaction by crippling education was scarcely 
likely to forget the higher grade schools. No more 


palmary example could be found of that competitive 
extravagance which laid so heavy a burden on voluntary 
subscribers. It was therefore not surprising that these 
schools were especially aimed at in the effort to limit 
the expenditure of school boards—the most flagrant of 
the sins which extinguished the occasional virtues of 
the first abortive measure of this Parliament. That 
direct assault was frustrated, but it has been succeeded 
by the oblique methods of administrative attack. The 
notorious section in the Directory of the Science and 
Art Department was an unmistakable attempt to 
hamper the school boards. The agitation for discrimi- 
nation between secondary and elementary education soon 
resolved itself into an agitation for confining the school 
boards to the elements of education and leaving the rest to 
take care of themselves, Other opportunities were soon 
discovered. The grants for “specific” subjects were 
reduced. Auditors were instructed to surcharge the 
cost of building science sections (in spite of the actual 
encouragement which the Department had previously 
given to the building of these schools). Some higher 
grade schools of science have been closed. In other 
cases higher grade schools have been forbidden to open 
a school of science section. The Tottenham School 
Board has been warned that it is illegal to use the rates 
in supporting a proposed school of science, because that 
school is unnecessary in the district. 

The grotesque injustice of this proceeding was 
bitterly exposed by Mr. Dyche in his excellent address 
to the higher grade school masters at their annual 
meeting last week. This sudden volle-face of the 
Department is grossly unfair, in view of the counte- 
nance which the Department has given to the extension 
of their schools. To seize on a technical irregularity 
(though we are glad to know the legal question itself is 
to be decided in the Queen’s Bench division) in order 
to check the higher grade schools would be contemptible 
enough even it it were not employed by the Depart- 
ment which for a generation has connived at that very 
irregularity. And this attack on the higher grade schools 
proceeds without any reference to Parliament, though, 
if it succeed, it will prove the most important and the 
most deadly of all the Government reactionary designs 
on education. For the very existence of the higher 
grade schools is obviously at stake. 

It will be urged on behalf of the Government that 
this is all part and parcel of a scheme for reconstructing 
and reorganizing secondary education. It is the effec- 
tive though modest preliminary to a large system for 
readjusting the relations between different classes of 
schools. This temporary sacrifice is the price we must 
pay for future improvement. The air must be cleared 
of these earlier confusions, and the ground must be 
cleared of accidental obstacles to simplification. Such 
is the theory presented to us, specious enough, were it 
not unfortunately open to two obvious objections. In 
the first place, we have no guarantee that the Govern- 
ment propose to follow up their attack on the higher grade 
schools bya constructive reform. If any conclusions are to 
be drawn from our experience of their spirit and their 
methods we have to chouse between inaction and reaction ; 
and when one of these alternatives is offered to us it is little 
consolation to know that it will one day be the turn for 
the other. But there is another and a stronger objec- 
tion to this defence of the conspiracy against the higher 
grade schools. For whatever may be the ultimate re- 
arrangement of our educational disorder, there is one 
indispensable condition to be observed in all reform, 
and that is the provision for the maintenance and the 
development of our higher grade schools. A great deal 
may be done to make these schools still more useful, 
and French experience in the organisation of their 
écoles primaires supérieures may suggest the lines of 
further adaptations. But correlation is very different 
from repression. And the most hopeful avenue to 
reorganization and development is closed by a policy 
which makes the livelihood of these institutions pre- 
carious, and obstructs at every turn the energies of 
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managers. The present interference is particularly 
inopportune. For aconcordat has recently been arrived 
at between the head masters of grammar schools and 
those of higher grade schools under which the particular 
functions of each class of school were recognized and 
defined. A satisfactory modus vivendi had been esta- 
blished many years ago in Birmingham by the joint 
efforts of Mr. McCarthy and the representatives of the 
higher grade schools, and the memorandum, describing 
the recent concordat, suggested the general lines of 
friendly co-operation throughout the country. Two 
unquestionable claims may be made for the higher 
grade schools threatened by ‘the perverse unfriend- 
liness of the new departure at Whitehall. They 
serve a very defimite and necessary purpose, as 
the complement to our elementary system. A sphere of 
education has now come to be recognized, with con- 
ditions and horizons of its own, which distinguish it 
from education known as primary on the one hand, and 
that which is known as secondary on the other. Any 
attempt to disturb the higher primary schools must 
dislocate the entire system of which these schools are 
an indispensable part. It is clear, in the second place, 
that if these schools have a very definite place in the 
theory of our organization they occupy a most important 
position in its practical working. The Commissioners 
on Secondary Education found that the accommoda- 
tion in our secondary schools was hopelessly inade- 
quate. An enormous gap is now half-filled by these 
higher grade schools, and in many cases they must 
inevitably represent the only opportunities of education 
higher than that which is known as primary. The 
problem of organizing these schools on some regular 
and careful system will demand the attention of the first 
Government which believes that the subject of domestic 
reform is not entirely irrelevant to the problems of 
Imperial statesmanship. 


THE PRAISES OF 
A PANEGYRIC OF A SECRET. 


TREETS black with a greasy mud underfoot, and 
- filled with a sour, blind fog. Not a hill in sight, 
unless it be those long heaves of clattering pavement, 
just enough of a hill to make a labouring tram-horse 
stumble, and to incline a dirty gutter. The heart in 
town turns involuntarily to mountains for refreshment— 
November asks an alms from the memory of August— 
where the air is a jewel and you cannot walk but on 
some step of some throne. All my fancy breaks away 
in a dreamy wilfulness to ———. I had almost written 
the name ! 

A man who knows all about London, as about 
everything else, was telling me once of a most clect 
eating-house in the saucier part of the town: “ And 
then some fool wrote to a paper about it, and it was 
spoilt.” Is one the more fool to speak or knave to keep 
the secret? That woman in the Gospel was awfully 
human when she called her friends to make merry over 
what she had found ; though of course in that case it 
was something she had had and lost. But if you find 
something new, very delectable, say an Alpine place 
like ———, what a strife of motives! Fancy if your 
favourite walks were to be outraged with eggshells and 
empty bottles (there is something outrageous every- 
where in the futility of an empty bottle) and English 
families ! And yet, merely by proclaiming, to win halt 
the laurels of discovery. Vanity is Hercules in the 
house ; mine complains of constant underfeeding. And 
here vanity could feel behind a screen, the pretext of 
doing a good turn to the people of the place, as well as 
to those who go to enjoy it. For one’s friends, yes. 
But for the rest, better not lament afterwards with 
Corydon :— 

* Heu, heu, quid volui misero mihi? Floribus austros 
Perditus et liquidis immisi fontibus apros.” 


Apros, indeed ; only the other sort in English, even more 
rude and trampling. However, bores and picnics or no, 
I mean to praise the place, if darkly. 

There is, then, a village—though why not a town, 
as it wears all the corporate graces and sense of gather- 
ing for mutual comfort which make a little town ?— 
more charming than any known place in the play- 
ground of Europe. Given lovelinesss of situation and 
a delicious radiance of climate, who asks for more? 
But the bounty of this place freely outruns the asking 
and adds a people conspicuously rich in the talents ot 
heart and hands. Whichever way you enter (I have 
practised six or seven different accesses) the village is 
announced and commended to the eye by a campanile 
which by its beauty of masonry and architecture does 
not belie Venice in this Venetian colony. And acquaiut- 
ance contirms the boast which that beautiful grey tower 
advertizes to the admiring valley: there are workers in 
silver, workers in wood, painters, inlayers, carvers. 
They have the authentic Italian blood which puts good 
craftsmanship into all the mechanical furniture of life 
and repudiates the Philistine distinction between things 
for beauty and things for use. Every man in the place 
can make his own cart and implements. When the 
men of the next valley (which is as German as this is 
Italian, both dove-tailing into the mosaic of Austria) 
have a particularly stiff job, drawing timber “from a 
precipitous place or whatever it may be, they come 
here for the eyes and hands to manage it. Every man 
in the place can make his own musical instrument—and 
it is mostly guitar and mandolin, not the North Tyrolese 
zither—and play it. They all sing untaught. They 
dance famously ; most nights in the week there is a 
dance in winter when it is not so easy to keep the blood 
spinning out of doors. 

And to see their guides climb! What sport is so 
much of an art as rock-climbing? You see the artist 
in their resolute quickness, sure ease, triumphant 
fertility of device, and in the frank delight in their own 
skill and achievements which makes a pleasure of the 
stern trade. And I find them as admirable in character 
as in capacity. Guides may be just hired labourers, 
surly or deferential, working by the piece or by time ; 
others again are charming but obsequious body- 
servants for a day. But these are comrades and friends, 
well-bred equals rather than respectful inferiors, instinct 
with the good pride which is the root of good manners. 
* Non siamo schiavi di nessuno,”’ 1 have heard the finest of 
them repeat, a man of whom an agreeable and cultivated 
Austrian, as well known in the mountaineering as the 
political world, observed, “ There is something distin- 
guished about D : he is what you English call ‘the 
gentleman.’” ‘True men, sparing and simple, yet with 
the instincts of luxury, full of heart for the enjoyment of 
wine and work, idleness and sobriety ; and in the whole 
sort of them a prevailing native kindness and geniality. 

And then the place itseli—how unlike the type of 
Alpine village, pinched in a meagre valley overloaded 
with oppressive mountains! You have here a broad, 
open vessel of perpetual sunshine : softly turned slopes 
lead up to large saddles east and west at half-a-dozen 
miles or more distance; northward the high road, a 
Via Maesira of Roman grandeur, heads for an inscrut- 
able issue among hills nobly composed in a group of 
satisfying colour ; and southward you divine the Italian 
plain under a serene space of blue-green ether against 
which three peaks with sonorous names erect the haunt- 
ing outline of three Titanic vases in ferrugineous glass. 

What a rhapsody of the anonymous! And all the 
time those mountains which range their ripe blue forms 
in the backgrounds of Titian’s pictures, reminiscences of 
his native valley, have names which are a blessing to 
speak—only the secret must be kept. Were it not for 
the secret, how the pen would luxuriate in recol- 
lections of great climbs and great views, the delight 
of the eye sweeping from the great steeple to the 
faint double horizon of the Venetian plain and the 
Adriatic. Recollections overwhelm me as I write, of 
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pleasant walks on flowery, though shaven alps or in 
fresh solitary woods alive with brooks, and squirrels, 
and magpies and ferns, and of climbs which offer the 
desperate, rapturous difficulty of a great page of Pindar 
or Thucydides or Meredith to read. 

Everybody would go there if they knew. Indeed 
how different it is now from what it was even ten years 
ago. They have been writing it up in the books. A 
railway threatens, at present that score of miles to drive 
“contains consolation ”’ as Plato said. The people 
would not be spoiled by it, even if a Grindelwald mob 
entered in; but tea down at Apollonio’s would not be 
the same, the smiles of the fruit-girls would be unduly 
dispersed, other shops would cut out the generi misli where 
you may buy an ice-axe or a sardine, smoke would not 
taste the same under the chestnuts of the “ Golden Star.” 
There would be an English Church. 

No. Wild horses shall not drag the name from me. 


J. SP. 





GUY FAWKES AND PRESIDENT KRUGER. 
AN INQUIRY INTO AN ALLEGED ANALOGY. 


AST Monday night the good people of Hampstead 
_, burnt in efhgy the President of the South African 
Republic. It would be interesting to know the exact 
motives of those who took part in the affair. Was it 
patriotism, or was it the mere love of the natural man 
for a bonfire? Was it the moral hatred of injustice and 
oppression, or was it the semi-religious belief that the 
expansion of the British Empire and the spread of 
civilization are different ways of expressing the same 
thing? Wewonder. But whatever the exact motives 
of the celebrants, there is no question that the occasion 
of the celebration was to commemorate the famous 
“ Fifth of November”; and we have thus been led to 
speculate upon the implied analogy between Paul 
Kruger and Guy Fawkes. 

The first step is easy. During the greater part of 
the seventeenth century Guy Fawkes was certainly an 
object of popular execration in England, just as—if we 
may judge by Bow and Bromley as well as Hampstead— 
President Kruger is to-day. But when we proceed to 
examine the grounds of this popular execration, we 
light upon difficulties which we should like respectfully 
to submit to the judgment of the people of Hampstead 
and their sympathisers, 

To begin with, Guy Fawkes was an Englishman, 
and Paul Kruger—well, is not an Englishman. In the 
second place, Guy Fawkes was one of a small group of 
private persons engaged in a treasonable conspiracy 
against the Constitutional authorities of their own 
country; President Kruger is the ruler of a_ semi- 
independent Republic, and, though he has been accused 
of “ conspiracy,” no one seems to have called that con- 
spiracy “ treasonable.” 

There are, therefore, some grave initial difficulties 
in tracing any close analogy between Guy Fawkes, the 
treasonable subject of the English Kingdom, and Paul 
Kruger, the ruler of a non-English republic. But as the 
people of Hampstead have sent us “ trekking” on the 
“spoor” of an analogy between the early years of the 
seventeenth century and the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century, we really must find what we want before 
we “outspan.” Suppose we try a hypothesis somewhat 
different from that which seems to have presented itself 
to the mind of Hampstead, and let us set forth our 
tentative analogy in separate columns, thus :— 

A. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
1. James I, of England. 
2. James’s Protestant Subjects. 
3. Popish Recusants in England. 
4. The Papacy. 





and compare this with :— 

B. NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
President Kruger. 

. Transvaal Burghers. 

. Outlanders in the Transvaal. 
. The British Government. 

If this analogy will bear any close investigation, we 
shall be grateful to the people of Hampstead for com- 
pelling us to revise our opinion of the worthlessness of 
historical parallels. Let us look at the contents of the 
two columns before us. We tind at the head of each 
column the names of two local or national rulers ; in 
the second and third places we find the two main groups 
into which the subjects of these two national rulers 
naturally fall ; and at the foot of each column we tind 
the name of an external imperial power whose authority 
is repudiated by the corresponding national ruler, but 
regarded with favour by the group of subjects occupying 
the third place in our twocolumns. So far the analogy— 
kindly suggested by the people of Hampstead, be it 
remembered, holds water pretty well; but will it stand 
the fire of criticism? Let us look at the dominant 
motives of the eight parties in our little table ; and to 
avoid personalities let us, as far as possible, refer to 
them by numbers. 

1. Motive. No. 1 is resolved to assert his independence 
of foreign control, especially the foreign control of No. 4. 
With this object No. 1—with the assent of his Raad, or 
Parliament, in which No, 3 is practically unrepresented— 
passes various laws in order to protect the supposed 
interests of No. 2 against the machinations of No, 3 and 
their external sympathisers. 

2. Molive. No 2 heartily agrees with No. 1 in dis- 
liking No. 4, in regarding No. 3 as disloyal subjects to 
No. 1 on account of their belief in the paramount 
authority of No. 4. In each case it is questionable 
whether No, 2 or No, 3 issuperior in numbers; but it is 
quite certain that, for the time being, No. 2 has control 
of public affairs, and uses that control to make life 
uncomfortable for No. 3. 

3. Molive. No. 3 is subjected to “ intolerable griev- 
ances” because its belief in the supremacy of No. 4 is 
regarded by Nos, 1 and 2 as dangerous to the national 
independence of the State in which they dwell. For 
instance, they are liable to various pecuniary exactions, 
called “Recusancy Fines” in A. and “ Dynamite 
Monopoly ” in B. ;_ they find it difficult to educate their 
children in the way they like—the restrictions being 
religious in A, and linguistic in B. ; and they are placed 
under various disabilities as citizens. No. 4 desires 
therefore either to mend or to end—it is often hard to 
say which—the government of No. 1, and to get the 
better of their master fellow-subjects, No. 2. Some- 
times No. 3 works by itself, sometimes it seeks “ foreign 
help” from No. 4 either at headquarters or in its out- 
lying dependencies. The Jesuit Raid of 1580-1 may be 
cited as an example of a foreign aid attempt under A. ; 
the Johnson Raid of 1605 (Guy Fawkes chose to be 
known as “ Johnson” when he was first captured) may 
be cited as an attempt without foreign aid under A, In 
either case, whether the help of No. 4 is explicitly 
sought or not, for any particular enterprise, No. 3 always 
counts confidently on receiving the approval, if suc- 
cessful, of No. 4. As the motives of the parties in B. 
are still sub judice, let us content ourselves with giving 
pieces justificalives for A. Those of our readers who have 
followed the course of affairs in the Transvaal at all 
closely will have no difliculty in thinking of passages 
from the Blue-books corresponding with the following 
extract. It is taken from the confession of Thomas 
Winter, one of the first persons invited by Catesby to 
take a hand in the enterprise popularly associated with 
the name of Guy Fawkes. The entire confession is 
printed and its authenticity vindicated by Dr. Gardiner 
in his book, What Gunpowder Plot Was. It illustrates 
the unfulfilled desire of A. 3 for foreign aid in the 
particular effort known as Gunpowder Plot :— 

“IT remained with him [Sir William Stanley, at Dunkirk! 
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three or four days, in which time I asked him if the Catholics 
in England should do anything to help themselves, whether he 
thought the Archduke [Governor of the Spanish Netherlands, a 
country geographically neat but politically dependent upon 
A. 4: Guy Fawkes had been in the service of this colonial 
Governor) would second them. He answered No, for all those 
parts were so desirous of peace with England as they would 
endure no speech of other enterprise, neither were it fit, said 
he, to set any project afoot now the peace is upon conclud- 
ing.” 

Molives. No. 4 is generally suspected of wishing 
to resume in full its former authority over No. 1, and 
its cause is favoured by No. 3. There is, however, an 
important difference here between A. and B. ; A. 4 has 
never formally abandoned or limited its claims to the 
obedience of A. 1 and A, 2, though, for reasons of 
practical convenience, its claims have not been steadily 
enforced ; whereas B. 4 has formally and detinitely 
agreed to limit its claims to interfere with B.1. The 
following letter of Sir Everard Digby, one of Catesby’s 
latest recruits in the “ Gunpowder Treason,” illustrates 
both the attitude of A. 4 and also the current beliefs of 
A. 3 regarding that attitude :— 

“Before that I knew anything of the plot, I did ask Mr. 
Farmet that is Father Garnet, S.J.| what the meaning of the 
Pope’s Brief was; he told me that they were not (meaning 
aa sts) to undertake or procure stirs; but yet they would not 
hinder any, neither was it the Pope’s mind they should, that 
should be undertaken for the Catholic good. I did never utter 
thus much, nor would not but to you; and this answer with Mr. 
Catesby’s proceedings with him and me give me absolute 
belief that the matter in general was approved, though every 
particular was not known 

Thus following up the hint suggested by the good 
people of Hampstead, we have found their analogy 
between President Kruger and Guy Fawkes break down 
and quite a different analogy plant itself in its place. 
Leaving the people of Hampstead to work out for 
themselves, from the data with which we have supplied 
them, the true Guy Fawkes and the true “ Saltpeeter 
saints” of the present crisis, we beg to submit to their 
consideration the following explanation of the policy of 
President Kruger. The explanation is taken from the 
Venetian Ambassador's account of his interview with 
the principal Minister of James I. The Ambassador 
had ventured to plead the cause of the Outlander popu- 
lation of England. The Minister made the following 
reply—which we have taken the liberty of garbling, but 
only in the places indicated by the use of italics:— 

“Sir, nothing else can be done. These are the laws and 
they must be observed. Their object is undoubtedly to extin- 
guish the Catholic religion [{ English language] in this kingdom 

republic] because we do not think it ft, in a well-governed 
monarchy [independent republic) to increase the number of 
persons who profess to depend on the will of other Princes, as 
the Catholics [Oullanders| do, the priests [Rand capitalists | 
not preaching anything more constantly than this, that the good 

Catholic [ British subject resident in the Transvaal] ought to be 

firmly resolved in himself to be ready to rise for the preserva- 

tion of his religion [the suzerainty of the Queen), even against 
the life and state of his natural Prince | the President of the 

South African Republic.|. This is a very perilous doctrine, and 

we will certainly never admit it here, but will rather do 

our best to overthrow it, and we will punish most severely 
those who teach it and impress it on the minds of good 
subjects.” 

The name of the Minister of James I. who thus 
expounds the policy of A.1 (or, substituting the italic 
passages, B.1), is one which THE SPEAKER unites with 
Hampstead in mentioning with all respect—viz., Robert 
Cecil, successively created Viscount Cranborne and Earl 
of Salisbury. That Salisbury was the ancestor of his 
namesake, the present Prime Minister. Whether the 
Cecil defence of President Kruger is adequate or not is 
a question which we do not propose to discuss in this 
place. But we have shown that the people of Hamp- 
stead really have little ground for drawing a parallel 
between Kruger and Guy Fawkes. If the Hi umpste: id 
analogy be wrong, who is “ the real Guy Fawkes” of 
the present crisis ? 


As the grocers’ paper bags say :— 
Puzzle-—Find the Guy Fawkes of the Transvaal. 





THE PLOT OF THE HERACLIDA. 


i“ observed the ghost of Euripides in a 

somewhat disparaging tone, as it glanced over 
the books that lay before me; “ Pflugk, Hermann, 
Elmsley, Paley . . . . what? Schlegel,” he added, 
with an inflection of surprise and some asperity, “ what 
do you read him for?” 

He had floated in through the window without my 
noticing. The situation was awkward. 

“ Master,” I answered, blushing, “I will speak 
frankly. I cannot understand your play, The Children 
of Heracles. 1 have tried many hypotheses, and I 
thought, asa last resort . . 

“You would try the hypothesis of its being the very 
worst patriotico-romantic play in the world.” He 
smiled ; then added impatiently, “ That will not help 
you. It is odd how dull people are. You have got 
something written there ; read it to me!” 

I read, trembling, a page of my introduction toa 
school edition of the play :— 

“The sacred tradition from which all Greek trage- 
dians took their material, and which they regarded as real 
history, ran somewhal as follows: After the death of 
Heracles, his old comrade Tolaus, now a bent and age- 
worn man, wandered through Greece. 

“With his grandmother !” interrupted the Ghost. 
“ Do not leave that out.” I continued : “An age-worn 
man wandered with his grandmother through Greece, 
secking an asylum for the dead hero's children, whom 
Eurystheus, King of Argos, wished to slay. Athens alone 
championed the suppliants, and defied the herald of 
Eurystheus. . . 

* Killed him,” said the Ghost, “killed him!” Our 
Ephebi wore black for him, and walked in funeral pro- 
cessions. “ It is all right,” he added, seeing my hesita- 
tion. “You are not giving my story ; you are giving the 
traditional rubbish.” 

I continued—* An oracle foretold that victory could 
only be won by the sacrifice of a high-born maiden” (the 
spirit snorted contemptuously, but did not speak)—“ and 
the daughter of Heracles, Macaria, offered up her life. A 


fountain near Marathon was named after her and received 


divine honours. In the battle which ensued the aged 
lolaus prayed to Heracles in Heaven that he might be 
made young for one hour in order to slay the tyrant 
Eurystheus. His prayer was granted, and the divinity of 
Heracles demonstrated to the world. In company with 
Hyllus, the hero’s eldest son, he pursued and slew the tyrant, 
and buried him . . . .” IT paused, and remarked, 
‘I could not be quite clear where they buried him.” 

“| should think not,” he answered. “Go on.” 

“oy. . « )6©Where his grave formed a mysterious 
and supernalural barrier against any who should seek to 
invade Altica. Our poet, however... 

“Thank you,”he said. “Yes ; that is very much 
the stuff I had to work with. And if I had openly 
denied those miracles and that human sacrifice I should 
have been an outcast from society and perhaps put to 
death, like some dozen of my friends !” 

“Then was that really what you meant?” I asked 
eagerly. “1 thought only Dr. Verrall. . . . .” 

“What is the name my French friend has for it 2” 
he interrupted. “‘ Ecraser ’'Infame!’ ‘To crush the 
unclean Thing.’ That was what I wanted.” 

“ And did you not really believe any of it ?” 

“T believed the history, of course. It is foolish to 
doubt that ; but all these miracles and deifications and 
oracles, to say nothing of the iniquities and immoralities 
of all the Gods and Heroes—that is what I denied and 
what I hated! And it was death to express my feelings 
openly. There were people,” he continued, with a 
smile, “who would have given their eyes to see me 
condemned for Impiety. But I never gave them a 
handle. I never openly committed myself!” 

“ But,” I interposed, “could any one under- 
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“Those whom I meant to understand,” he’ 
answered, “understood! They knew what to expect 
And there were clues too. Take the Herald, now. I 
do not care much about the point, but on the whole I 
do not believe my countrymen killed him, I suspect 
that, like all heralds, he went on exaggerating the story 
of his bad reception till at last people said he had been 
killed. Very likely he said so himself! Give me the 
book : see what the Chorus says at his exit. He reads 
the words aloud. “ Tis the way with all heralds to make 
things tower to twice their size. What a tale, think you, 
this man will bear to his king, saying how despilefully he 
was entreated and well-nigh ulterly slain?’ ‘That is the 
way half of these rumours come into existence !” 

“Then as to Iolaus,” he proceeded without heeding 
my astonishment, “ I have surely made it clear enough 
about him? A man who is travelling with his paternal 
grandmother cannot be so excessively old, especially if 
the children of his father’s twin brother are still mostly 
infants! And have I not shown the kind of man 
he was by temperament, thoroughly nervous and 
unbalanced ? In the first scene, in his pressing danger, 
his condition is deplorable. His legs give way under 
him—though even there I point out that he runs to the 
altar faster than the younger men! Then, once his 
suit is granted by the King, he becomes bright and 
strong, and refuses to take shelter indoors. Then comes 
the oracle, and Macaria has to go to sacrifice. He is 
forthwith prostrate, and his legs fail under him once 
more! Then comes the good news of the arrival of 
Hyllus with reinforcements, and Iolaus feels so well that 
he insists on going forth to battle! He was simply a 
nervous man of about sixty, who in his bad moments 
looked eighty, and in his best moments of all, on a 
chariot and in armour, would pass for a man of forty or 
even less—though he suffered for it next day.” 

“ But,” I pleaded, “ what about the stars alighting 
on his chariot, and the supernatural cloud and . . . ?” 

“What do you suppose my object was,” he 
answered severely, “in making the Messenger who 
narrates all that carefully explain that he had not seen 
any of it? He gives you the wild rumours of the 
battle-field, and the still wilder explanations of the 
Sophoi—the theologians! That is what your miracles 
are made of!” 

“And about Macaria,” I suggested; “why does 
she never reappear after she consents to be sacrificed ? 
Why does nobody ever mention her, or tell us whether 
she was sacrificed or not ?” 

“ T went as near telling you as I dared. Of course 
she was not sacrificed. The idea of a barbarity like 
that bringing a victory! That is L’Infame in her 
true colours! What won the victory was the arrival of 
Hyllus with the reinforcements: surely I make that 
plain ?” 

“But perhaps the reinforcements might depend on 
the sncriice ....” 

“ You speak like a Prophet ! Have you not noticed 
that I make the Messenger describe the sacrifices before 
the battle, and that he says nothing about the Human 
Sacrifice ? Why does he not? Because it was not 
worth mentioning ? Or because it never took place and 
he had never heard a word about it? Why, even the 
girl’s own grandmother . .. .” 

I interrupted him. “ There does seem to be one 
word in v. 822; unless, Master, you accept Paley's 
emendation . . . .” 

“What?” said he. “ Ah, yes, I remember. I left 
one word, or rather one letter, and that a removable 
letter, as a safeguard against prosecution! When my 
friends read that line one r is left out ; all is good sense 
and no maiden is sacrificed. Ifa prosecution threatens 
I produce a copy with the rin, and there is the Human 
Sacrifice, as desired. The passage becomes silly, of 
course, but there is no stain on the piety of Euripides ! 
Boreiwy or Bporeiwy,” he murmured; “they could 
choose which they liked!” 

“And about Eurystheus,” I pursued; “ where 


really was the miraculous grave which no enemy could 
pass ?” 

His face darkened. “ Ask the Peloponnesians,” he 
said ; “ it depended on them. The old Holy Legend 
put the grave at Sciron’s Rocks, on the Megarid border. 
Everybody knew the place. Then the Peloponnesians 
came and crossed the border several times, and nothing 
happened. So anew Holy Legend had to be invented. 
Eurystheus had perhaps been captured at Sciron’s Rocks ; 
he was killed and buried at some place that the enemy 
had never reached—at Pallene, for instance !” 

“ That implied the killing of a prisoner of war,” I 
objected. 

“It did ; and that was rather too much even for the 
devout! So they explained that it was not the Athenians 
at all who killed Eurystheus : it was old Alomena and 
the Children of Heracles! I made no objection. I only 
ventured to put their Holy Legend on the stage before 
their eyes, and let them see for themselves how they 
liked it—the Athenian people overpowered by a savage 
old woman and some children, murdering a prisoner in 
cold blood! And such a prisoner too! I made him as 
fine a man as I could, just to make them wince. And 
they did wince !” 

“ Tt all spoils the play, of course,” he added, with a 
sigh. “I dare say I spoilt a dozen plays by that sort of 
thing. But I do not regret it!” 


G. M, 





FROM ABROAD. 


THE OPPOSITION TO IMPERIALISM 
IN AMERICA. 


VERY day is making it more clear that there is only 
_, one issue in American politics—namely, Imperialism. 
The President has got back to the White House from a 
tour of the West, during which he made several score 
speeches at railway stations and in public halls. Every- 
body knows that Mr. McKinley did not make these 
speeches merely to give the people an opportunity to 
hear him, and that he did not particularly relish the 
task. It is perfectly evident that it has been a case of 
dire necessity. His chances for a second term were in 
jeopardy. The people were suspicious that he intended 
to prove his right to his early title of Napoleon, and it 
was necessary for him to let the people see and hear 
him in order that they might discover that he is still 
only a plain, God-fearing, sack-suited man like them- 
selves. As he isa man of pleasing personality, open- 
hearted ways, and mucilaginous speech, it is quite 
possible that he has made some new friends and gained 
some votes for the Republican party. 

Thoughtful men, however, are a good deal dis 
gusted by the President’s performance. For twenty 
years we have had a lively agitation in favour of the 
exclusion of office-holders from active participation in 
campaigns. It is felt that an office-holder should attend 
to the business for the transaction of which the people 
pay him, and that we cannot have honest politics or 
good government if we permit our postmasters, police- 
men and mayors and collectors of customs to spend 
their time making speeches or managing campaign com- 
mittees. It has been the chief aim of Civil Service 
reform to take the office-holder out of politics, anda 
good many people are in sympathy with this purpose. 
They do not like, therefore, the example which our 
Chief Executive has set his subordinates. It is without 
precedent. Lincoln used to write letters to prominent 
men, which were given to the public with his consent. 
But he did not attempt to influence elections. Cleve- 
land, about the middle of his first term, made a semi- 
official, semi-honeymoon tour of the country, but his 
speeches smacked of the encyclopzdia, not of politics. 
So far as I can recall, Mr. McKinley is the only President 
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who has gone “rubbering” around his domain for 
the purpose cither of discovering or guiding public 
sentiment. 

The significance, however, of the President's 
stumping tour is not its violation of sentiments and 
principles which the American people are learning to 
cherish, but its revelation of alarm and panic among the 
Republican campaign managers. If the American 
people, as administration newspapers are saying, are 
loyally supporting the President in his Oriental policy, 
where is the necessity for all these honeyed words and 
promises? 

Perhaps we shall know something definite about 
this after November 7th. In my opinion the elections 


little significance. But the returns from Ohio will be 
worth watching. The situation in the President's State 
has changed somewhat during the last few weeks, and 
new possibilities exist. Jones, the Socialist candidate, 
whose platform is the golden rule, and “ The Man with 
the Hoe,” is cutting into the ranks of both parties, and 
his election is now regarded as not impossible. Jones 
is the Mayor of Toledo, and has great strength with the 
labouring classes. He js said to be an honest, sincere 
man. When he denounces combinations of capital, 
and promises to use his influence to keep capital from 
crushing labour, nobody doubts that he means what he 
says. He opposes the McKinley policy of aggression 
and expansion in the Orient on the ground that it ts 
fraught with danger to the American working man, and 
is un-American and undemocratic. The plain people of 
Ohio believe that he is sincere, and according to present 
reports he will get a large vote. It is estimated that his 
support will come almost equally from the Republican 
and from the Democratic parties ; yet I suspect that he 
will draw more votes away from McLean, the Demo- 
crat, than he will from Nash, the Republican. How- 
ever, so far as McKinley and his Napoleonic dreams are 
concerned, there is little choice between Jones and 
McLean. The election of either will give him very 
restless nights. Indeed, the friends of the President 
will have to revise their claims about the American 
people as a whole if Nash’s vote does not exceed that of 
Jones and McLean combined. The election of Nash by 
a few thousand plurality cannot be viewed as a vindica- 
tion of President McKinley's administration. 

I wish I could give you a photograph of the opposi- 
tion to the McKinley policy, but I cannot. It has not 
taken definite shape yet. Even among the newspapers 
we find a good deal of uncertainty and indecision. The 
Republican Press is either keeping silent or effusively 
endorsing the President. The Democratic Press seems 
te be watching for the cat to jump, losing no oppor- 
tunity of course to belittle McKinley, but not under- 
taking to tell what he ought to have done or what he 
ought now to do with Aguinaldo, 

Fortunately for McKinley, the most vociferous 
opposition to him up to date has been made by men 
whose friendship has usually proved fatal to candidates. 
Our prominent anti-Imperialists, with a few exceptions, 
are a heterogeneous group of “ mugwumps,” reformers, 
“ kickers,” college professors and other theorists. They 
know nothing whatever about the machinery of politics, 
and apparently nothing about the motives which 
influence the average man. They held a conference 
the other day in Chicago, and perfected a national 
organization, with a scheme for local leagues or organi- 
zations in all parts of the country. They propose 
to educate people by means of speeches and _ tracts, 
and so turn voters away from McKinley, but I 
doubt if they will have much influence, for they 
insist on putting the emphasis in the wrong place. 
They want to impress upon the American people the 
fundamental truths that men are born free and equal, 
that the right of government lies in the consent of the 
governed, and that we should do unto others as we 
would have others do unto u Now we all beleve 
these truths when academically stated, but they are not 


truths which incite men to activity. A man will work 
harder for a single dollar than for the whole Con- 
stitution of the United States, and a Mauser bullet will 
make him step faster than the golden rule. I am not 
saying that this ought to be so, but it is so. Now my 
dissatisied friends who have organized the Anti- 
Imperialist League calmly assume that in order to lay 
Mr. McKinley on the shelf they have only to explain to 
the people that we aretreating the Filipinos as your King 
George did once treat us ; and they are making so much 
fuss over their idea, and are calling the President such 
horrid names, that there is danger lest the people get 
the idea that he is being unjustly attacked, and rally 
around him out of sheer disgust with the tactics of 
his opponents. 

The real reason why the United States ought to let 
the Filipinos try the experiment of independence, or the 
reason Which will appeal most strongly to the American 
people, is the fact that the United States cannot possibly 
reap any advantage from their subjugation. Com- 
mercially, politically and financially they will be worth- 
less to us. It is a hornets’ nest, not a bee-hive. In the 
beginning Mr. McKinley thought Dewey had captured a 
tame swarm of honey-makers, but we all know better 
now. Furthermore, it is becoming very evident that the 
Filipinos are a smarter people than we supposed, and 
there seems to be little reason to doubt that if we give 
them our protection and assistance, as we are doing 
with Cuba, they will in the course of a few years manage 
their own affairs with average ability. Let this idea once 
get hold of the American people, and I am inclined to 
think Mr. McKinley will have to explain more satis- 
torily than he has yet done why he “ paid $2 a head for 
ten million yellow bellies.” 

Curiously enough, the golden rule is being worked 
to death on the other side also, but it is not the golden 
rule we learned in Sunday school. It is David Harum’s 
golden rule : * Do unto the other fellow as he would do 
unto you, and do it fust.” Putting this rule into 
scientific language, I would explain it something like 
this :—** Do unto the other fellow as you, if you were 
in his environment and knew as much as you do in your 
present environment, would expect him to do unto you.” 
That is an ethical rendering of “ Might makes right,” 
and is the corner stone to the structure known as the 
white man’s burden. It is a much more practical 
rule than the old one. It is easier of applica- 
tion, for you don't have to put yourself in the 
other fellow’s place pyschologically. You retain your 
present consciousness when you make your prescriptions 
tor suffering humanity, and are not responsible for the 
pain you cause, any more than the surgeon is when 
he amputates a leg. This rule is getting vigorous 
application by the Anglo-Saxon race to-day in South 
Africa and in the Philippine Islands. Of course, since 
it is our duty to govern and civilize the Filipinos, it 
ought to be applied vigorously. We must first reduce 
them to obedience by a sound whipping. It will hurt, 
of course, but the victims will not suffer half so much 
as they would if we temporized and compromised with 
them, for then the pain would never end and civiliza- 
tion would never begin. In short, we must not 
imitate the boy who did not wish to hurt the cat and 
so cut off its tail a little at a time. 

There you have the view and the logic of the 
people who are openly endorsing the policy of Presi- 
dent McKinley. The President expresses it in simple, 
pious, humanitarian phrases, quoting Lincoln and the 
Bible with effective unction. Those newspapers which 
don’t really know what the President is driving at state 
the rule of action boldly, and spend most of their time 
denouncing as traitors the men who dare criticize a 
capable President who has against his will been dragged 
into a bloody and fruitless war. 

Now how do the American people feel about this ? 
I wish I knew, but I do not. Yet I suspect they are 
waking up to the knowledge that as a people they are 
not going to make anything out of the Philippines, 
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As for the President, he is now in the fix of the 
man who, chased by a bear, ran around a tree and 
helped his speed by clutching the bear's tail. It was all 
he could do to hang on, and he could not let go. 
Nobody can tell McKinley how he can safely let go the 
Oriental bear, but people are certainly beginning to 
wonder why he ever caught it by the tail, for that 
particular brute did not begin the chase. 


FRANKLIN. 


October, 1899. 


FINANCE,—IV, 


“THOSE, who in times of severe political drought 

watch anxiously the appearance of the horizon, 
may have observed a cloud, at first small and local, now 
gathering volume and spreading slowly but surely over 
the northern parts of this island. The movement to 
which this figure refers is complicated ; its objects often 
appear to be incompatible ; its supporters are sometimes 
involved in intestine dissensions; its divisions are 
so minute that they seem, if not parochial, at 
least beneath the notice of the great men who 
think in empires and move in metropolitan circles ; 
and there is as yet a conspicuous want of that 
synthetic idealism which lifted the reformations of the 
thirties and forties from the base level of temporary 
expediencies, party manipulations, and the bare but 
comfortable necessaries of Cabinet existence. Broadly, 
the movement may be referred to two simple circum- 
stances. On the one hand, during the last few years, if 
the increase of the revenues derived from taxation has not 
exceeded the increase of national wealth, it has not been 
applied to any purposes of economic or social improve- 
ment. In short, the forty or fifty millions of extra 
Imperial expenditure in which the present Government 
has already involved us—and these of course exclude the 
enormous outlay on the Transvaal war—has neither 
allayed poverty nor produced wealth. A fact like this 
might eventually produce a certain amount of divine 
discontent, even in a country as wasteful and improvi- 
dent as our own. But happily for the cause of reform, 
now as ever dependent upon discontent, the grievance 
of the taxpayer is reinforced and aggravated by the 
grievance of the ratepayer. Here, however, the evil is 
of an entirely different character. The upward move- 
ment of the revenue derived from rates is indeed 
parallel to that of the revenue derived from taxes ; and 
in municipal politics there is almost always one insensate 
or unprincipled party which fights (generally but not 
invariably under Tory colours) for what it calls economy. 
These people cannot understand that increased expendi- 
ture upon roads, drains, police, pleasure grounds, bands 
and so forth, will always, if judiciously applied, enhance 
the well-being of the community. They do not see that 
in cutting down the salaries of their servants by a few 
hundreds, they may easily produce, through blundering 
or corruption, a loss of as many thousands. Nothing 
can be worse for a democracy than to be governed, 
nothing better than to be served, by experts ; but you 
must have a high salary to attract and comfortable con- 
ditions to retain the services ot a first-rate specialist. 
As for the socialistic contention that no one ought to 
have more than three hundred a year, we may answer 
that it has also been contended that philosophers ought 
to be kings and kings philosophers. But weak human 
nature being what it is, and not what it ought to be, 
municipalities as well as individuals, when they want 
brain work of a high order, must go into the market 
and bid for it. 

What then is to be said of the increasing burden of 
rates? We have seen that no good, but rather much 
harm, is likely to result from a reduction of municipal 
expenditure, To economise in sanitation or recreation 


or education is to stunt the growth of a community. 
Rates must rise and ought to rise, because such services 
are non-commercial; the revenue derived from them is 
a revenue of health, morals and intelligence, and cannot 
be expressed in vulgar terms of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. It is true that artificial light and artificial loco- 
motion, being—if we may say so—natural monopolies, 
are proper subjects for municipalisation and municipal 
profit. But as the directors are elected by consumers, 
such profits are not likely to be very large, though we 
believe there is at least one town which provides 
for the greater part of its expenditure from the 
profits of a ferry. I return to the cry of the 
ratepayer, Is it a sham cry? Is it a mistaken 
cry? It is neither. Suppose a doctor told two 
men (A and B, B being his own brother) that if 
they wanted to continue to live in good health they 
must each take a bottle of medicine a week, and that 
at the end of the year he sent in the bill for both to A. 
The man pays unwittingly, and at first gratefully enough. 
But after a few years the health of both requires two 
bottles a week instead of one. A begins to find the bill 
very burdensome : he becomes restive and suspicious. 
The next step is to discover that his fellow-beneficiary 
is not a fellow-contributor, and the doctor is at last 
compelled to drop fraternity and divide the bill. The 
English Legislature, which has always been controlled 
by landlords, is the doctor. Local expenditure is the 
bottle of medicine. Rates are the bill. The occupier 
and the landlord are the two men who benefit. The 
occupier whose comfort is increased is called upon to 
pay the whole of the rates. The landlord, whose pro- 
perty is increased in value, has been let off scot-free by 
a fraternal Legislature. It was not of the great land- 
lords, with their Jatifundia, but of the small husbandmen 
that Virgil wrote :— 
“ Extrema per illos 
Justitia excedens terris vestigia fecit.” 

In Elizabethan days, when the Poor-law was based 
upon rates and rates upon occupation, the vast majority 
ot the people were agricultural ; the divorce between 
ownership and occupation had not begun. Large 
owners were always large occupiers, and small occupiers 
were often small owners. Moreover, ability to pay 
rather than benefit is the proper criterion of the Poor- 
rate. Accordingly, no serious injustice was done. But 
when frecholders dwindled away, and landlords began 
to absent themselves from their estates, and when, 
thanks to the servile genius of Pitt, the land-tax degene- 
rated into a petty charge, occupation became an unfair 
criterion even for the Poor-rate. As for improvement 
rates, they ought never to have been put upon the same 
basis. If the occupier was to bear the whole burden of the 
Poor-rate, the owner should have borne the whole burden 
of the improvement rates. Yet at the present time, thanks 
partly to popular ignorance, and the intricacy and 
mystery which surround the simplest problem of 
finance, but mainly to the fact that both Houses of Par- 
liament have always been packed with landlords, this 
monstrous injustice still rematims with us. In every town 
every landlord is having his estates improved at the cost 
of his tenants. Now at length the ratepayer has become 
restless and suspicious; now at length the municipal 
councils have begun to move. Statesmen like Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Morley have recognised that it will be 
one of the most pressing duties of the next Liberal 
Government to bring ground values under contribution 
for municipal purposes. There is therefore an actual as 
well as a potential movement. The academic plough 
will not much longer be engaged upon academic sands. 
The English Law of Rating, long riddled by ridicule and 
only protected by the longevity of the Royal Commis- 
sions appointed to recommend and postpone its decease, 
is already marked out as one of those venerable ruins 
which ought to “come down” at once, 


FP. W. Hi. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
SCOTTISH CHURCH QUESTION, 
BY A. TAYLOR INNES. 


“THERE is a Church question, and even what some 

| calla Church crisis, in England. But it is nota 
matter of practical politics. Lord Halifax and _ his 
friends speak of the independence of the Church, but 
they do not demand it so as to offer the alternative of 
disestablishment. Indeed, there was all through the 
recent Congress a half-admission that before a demand 
for autonomy could be made, the laity of the Church 
must be admitted to effective representation in it. And 
if the laity were brought in now, the indications are that 
the autonomous Church would at once move off in the 
opposite direction from Lord Halifax and Canon Gore. 
In such circumstances, political action is paralysed. 
Even those most outside and most free—Liberationists 
pure and simple—feel the difhculty. On the one hand 
Dissenters are reminded that it is ungenerous to meddle 
with the internal action of a Church, especially when 
that Church seeks a freedom which has seldom been 
attained except at the price of severance from the State. 
On the other, they recall that they are at least electors, 
and therefore individually responsible for the Protes- 
tantism of what is in the meantime their State Church, 
governed by their own Parliament. There may be 
much hope here in the future for Liberalism, but at 
present it is deadlock. 

How comes it to be so different in Scotland? How 
comes it that the Church question in Scotland is ripe for 
the simple solution of separation? It is not that there 
is no opposition north of the Tweed. There has certainly 
been a working Liberal majority there for many a day 
in favour of this final solution; but there is no such 
practical unanimity among the representatives of the 
Scottish people as that which has compelled the 
adhesion of the Liberal party to Welsh Disestablish- 
ment. It was with characteristic slowness and caution, 
and with a deliberate interchange of pledge and fulfil- 
ment, that the Scottish result was attained. In 1885 
(before the Irish Home Rule question was whispered of, 
and while as yet there was no division upon it in the 
ranks) the Scottish Liberal delegates declared, almcst 
unanimously, at a huge gathering, that the time had come 
when Scottish Disestablishment should be “a plank 
in the platform of the party.” But it was not 
till 1889 that Mr. Gladstone announced that “the 
sense of the people of Scotland has been sufficiently 
and unequivocally declared.” Two years later 
Sir William Harcourt was able to say that Scottish 
Disestablishment was “a question of the very first 
rank,” and that upon it “the mind of the Liberal 
party is made up, and they are prepared to carry it to 
an immediate and final issue.” I need not quote Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman, for of all Mr. Gladstone’s 
lieutenants he is the one who has in this matter been as 
zealous and intelligent as his master, and more consis- 
tent. But Lord Rosebery's statement as Prime Minister 
was the clearest of all. “ Two Queen’s Speeches” are 
a “ public pledge on behalf of the present Government 
as well as of the Government of Mr. Gladstone, that we 
hold to the question as a prominent part of the pro- 
gramme.” Now why has Liberalism made this cause 
its own ? 

The first reason is that the Kirk started on the road 
for freedom three centuries ago. It was a democratic 
Church, and the laity were from the first admitted to 
those rights of government, even in matters of faith, 


which on another soil it is now hesitatingly proposed 
to give them. It was also an intolerant Church, as 
democracies may well be. But from the first it claimed 
freedom—from all outside. Generation after generation 
the Church of Scotland fought the question out, first 
against their native Kings, and then against a foreign 
Parliament ; until by disruption after disruption, and 
disestablishment after disestablishment, it had familiar- 
ised its people with the idea that “ it is freedom and not 
Establishment that constitutes the hereditary identity of 
the Reformed Church of Scotland.” Even in 1843 
nearly half the Scottish Bench thought that the State 
had conceded this freedom. But the majority decided 
that subjection to the State, and government by its 
statutes, must at all times be the equivalent for a State- 
given ascendancy over other forms of religion. 

Then, a hundred years ago, this passion for Church 
freedom met and mingled with the English-born, but 
now cosmopolitan, tide of Liberalism. It was English 
originally, but it broadened in passing through America, 
and submerged the towers and palaces of Europe, 
till England drew back in jealous alarm. In Scotland 
there was not so much timidity, largely because the 
Church had already taught the common man that he 
had at least religious rights. But he now came to 
believe that he had civil rights too, and that what he 
had must also belong to his neighbour. What was 
Liberalism in the State became thus Voluntaryism in the 
Church ; and it was now the concern of Scotland not 
merely that “ the magistrate ” should leave every Church 
free, but that he should not give to one an unjust pre- 
ference and privilege. For ten years however the two 
tloods of sentiment pressed rather against each other, 
swelling up side by side. But on one day in May, 1843, 
the wall between fell flat, and from that hour the 
streams have flowed peacefully and side by side. 

Hence came one result. Dr. Chalmers, as the main 
champion of Establishment, always explained that his 
objection to Voluntaryism (as insufficient for Church 
support) was to congregational Voluntaryism—not to 
what he called external Voluntaryism, on a _ national 
scale. This last was needed; and, he held, it could 
only come from the State. In the kindly irony of 
Providence, it fell to Dr. Chalmers himself, in his 
victorious age, to disprove the distrustful theory of his 
youth. His Sustentation Fund was projected for all the 
congregations of a national Church which claimed free- 
dom, but got it only in disestablishment form. And the 
extraordinary success of that fund, while it has attracted 
the eyes of the world to his Free Church, reads a higher 
lesson when combined with the success of another. 
The United Presbyterian Church, which is to unite with 
the Free Church next year, gives its ministers a some- 
what higher average income than does the latter body. 
When they are united, and the two rival congregations 
in every little village and district have gradually become 
one, how easy will the problem of Church support be ! 
It is a mere matter of arithmetic, not for the United 
Church only, but for all Scotland. The Established 
Church claims to be a wealthier body, even apart from 
its State endowments. But, assuming that in a reunited 
Presbyterianism it brought to the common purse 
only the same liberality with the others, what 
would be the average income of their one minister, 
chosen by all and ministering to all? Demonstrably, 
it would be considerably larger than the average of what 
is at present robbed from the “teinds ”—funds which 
properly belong to the parishes, and which would then 
be free for better uses than to act as a wedge to split 
asunder the Presbyterians of Scotland. 
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Lastly, this national peace and reunion, admittedly 
attainable in Scotland only through Disestablishment, are 
perfectly attainable in that way. For in doctrine and in 
sentiment too Scotland, Presbyterian Scotland, at least, 
is really homogeneous. Mr. Hector Macpherson, in his 
recent remarks on our theological development, has 
looked too exclusively at the Free Church, and has 
assigned to the period after Robertson Smith much that 
was going on before that incident, not in the Free 
Church only, but in all the others in Scotland (and in 
all the world outside). Most churches now believe that 
Christianity, as a system, is not true because it has got 
into a book ; but that on the contrary it would be true 
if the book were (unfortunately) not there at all. And 
they find that this position, far from causing greater 
difficulty to the devout working man than he had in Dr. 
Chalmers’ time, has made things perceptibly easier for 
him, and that he is not afraid with Mr. Macpherson’s 
amazement. But at all events, even on this point, 
there is no difference between any of the churches in 
Scotland, such as unhappily exists between the schools 
of the Church of England. Our separation in Scot- 
land is caused by the intrusion of establishment—a 
foreign body, which wounds while it divides. For the 
representatives of Scotland, had they been left to them- 
selves, would long since have withdrawn it ; and it is 
pressed in at this moment by an English Conservative 
majority. Such are the convergent reasons, one tithe 
of which would be sufficient for the alliance on this 
point between the Liberalism of England and that of 
the North, 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


UNIVERSITIES AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—At a meeting at Cambridge last week, to 
consider the best means of obtaining employment for 
young graduates of the University, Lord Rothschild is 
reported to have said that “ for service in future life there 
was no such bad test as a competitive examination, and 
no such good test as, although old-fashioned, English 
training at school or at the University.” 

I wonder whether Lord Rothschild, when he said 
this, knew that in the competitive examination for 
Civil Service appointments held this year, out of 132 
successful candidates there was only one who had not 
been to a University, and only one who had been 
privately educated. And considering that the higher 
grades of the Civil Service in all parts of the empire 
have for years been recruited by open competition ; 
considering also that those services are in the opinion 
of competent judges in a very high state of efficiency, I 
wonder what other system of selection Lord Rothschild 
was thinking of when he made this remark. 

No changes when first introduced work quite 
smoothly, and when open competition was first intro- 
duced, there was some slight friction between the 
Universities and public schools on the one hand, and the 
Civil Service Commission on the other. But that state 
of things has long passed away, and now the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission and the great educational bodies work 
in entire harmony. 

There is another point connected with this meeting 
at Cambridge that I should like to notice. No one seems 
to have said anything about the age at which Oxford and 
Cambridge men take their degrees. But this, I believe, 
is the most important point of all. Every profession re- 
quires an apprenticeship of at least two years, generally 
more. This prolonged education for Oxford and Cam- 
bridge men, extending to twenty-five or twenty-six years 


of age, besides being a heavier burden than most parents 
can bear, puts a young man at great disadvantage as 
compared with those who began their professional life 
some three or four years earlier. This is the great 
impediment to Oxford and Cambridge men entering the 
army, the law, and other professions, and it is this which 
swells so enormously the ranks of those “ wanting some- 
thing to do.” 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
WILLIAM Markby. 


Oxford, November 8th. 


EDMUND BURKE AND WAR “SUPPLY.” 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—The idea being promulgated that when once a 
state of war exists, no loyal British subject, no matter 
how strong his convictions as to the needlessness or 
iniquity of the war, has any right to say or do anything 
calculated to hinder its successful prosecution, I beg to 
invoke a very great Constitutional authority per contra. 

The Right Honourable Edmund Burke will scarcely 
be described by the Times, the Daily Mail, or even the 
Daily News, as having been a seditious and unpatriotic 
man. But I will call attention to a remarkable letter 
addressed by him to the Duke of Richmond (vide the 
edition of his Correspondence published by Earl 
Fitzwilliam and Sir Richard Bourke, K.C.B.) It is 
dated September 26th, 1775. That was when the war 
on the American colonists was in full progress—after 
battles had been fought and severe British losses 
sustained, with a victory or two for the insurgents. 

Resistance to the war being utterly hopeless so far 
as England was concerned, Burke proposed to the Duke 
of Richmond that the contemporary Irish Parliament 
should intervene—(1) by petitioning to the King against 
the war, and addressing a letter to both British Houses 
of Parliament to the same effect ; and (2) by “a suspen- 
sion of extraordinary grants and supplies for troops 
employed out of the kingdom.” That is to say, that 
Edmund Burke desired an integral part of the British 
Empire to embarrass and obstruct the waging of a war 
he believed to be infamous by the simple process of 
refusing money. 

It is hardly needful, of course, to recall the fact 
that Edmund Burke and those associated with him in 
an undying and unsleeping opposition to the American 
War were the “ Little Englanders ” of the period, and 
that they endured—to their eternal glory—all the sneers 
and flouts that spurious patriotism or  Illiberal 
Imperialism could inflict. 


Your obedient servant, 
VINDICTUS, 
November 4th, 1899. 


DR. MERIVALE AND UNITARIANISM. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—I have read with great interest your notice of 
the autobiography of Dean Merivale in this week’s 
SPEAKER, but I feel curious to know in what sense 
being a Unitarian early in this century implied less than 
it does now, theologically speaking. Less what; credit 
or discredit, which is it ? 

If you mean that Essex Street Chapel was in its 
forms of worship, &c., more like the Church of England, 
because it was founded by a Church of England clergy- 
man who refused to profess creeds he did not believe, 
and who was in old Mr. Merivale’s time succeeded by 
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another honest man—the Rev. Thomas Belsham, also a 
clergyman—I can quite understand you refer not to 
the Unitarian theology of the place or people, but to 
the absence of extreme Puritanical surroundings common 
to many Nonconformists’ chapels, Unitarian and 
Trinitarian both. The Unitarian “ism” exists more or 
less in many Churches otherwise named, not excluding 
the Establishment itself. Only yesterday week I see the 
Rev. Dr. F. G. Lee, preaching his farewell sermon at 
All Saints’ Church, New Cut, Lambeth, declared that 
“at least five Bishops of the Church of England are 
practical Unitarians.” What does this declaration 
imply? I wish you would in THe SPEAKER support 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s appeal for Church reform, 
widening the theological basis of the Establishment. 
It is much needed. Subscription of creeds that cannot 
be sincerely believed shuts many honest men out of the 
Church, 


Iam, &c., 
Joun W. Crompton. 


Rivington Hall, near Chorley, Lancs., 
November 6th, 1899. 


P.S.—What sharp line separates Unitarians now from 
orthodox Dissenters that did not separate them formerly? 
They are still much mixed in Baptist, Independent, 
Congregational and Methodist Churches. 


AN ANALOGY. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—How apt the following is to our present con- 
dition. It is extracted from “A Short Review of the 
Present Reign,” which appears in the Annual Regisler 
of 1780-1781. The country was beginning to doubt 
whether its attitude towards its American colonial posses- 
sions was wise, and Lord North had brought in some 
conciliatory Bills by which the exercise of taxation was 
given up and proposals of peace were being made :— 

“The condescension of Government was probably accele- 

rated by the prospect of things with regard to France. Europe 
had from the beginning looked with an anxious and, in general, 
not with a favourable eye upon the differences between Great 
Britain and her American Colonies— we mean with an eye not 
favourable to this country. A new period seemed to be opening 
which might present commercial advantages hitherto unex- 
pected and give birth to a different and more enlarged system 
of policy. France in particular was stimulated by the strongest 
motive of ancient hostility and present interest to watch over 
the progress of the quarrel with unremitted attention, and to 
add fuel to the flame.” 


Yours, &c., 


Artuur G. Haywoop. 


VERSE. 

AUTUMN. 
N OW golden-headed summer is brought low 
,* 


Even to death, and all his household grieves 
Fondly exclaiming that he too must go, 
The lord of tlocks, the lord of swelling sheaves, 
The giver of good gifts. Now tierce and pale 
One whispers how he passed the hated heir 
At twilight in the dripping lanes ; his tale 
Another strengthens ; one has met him fair 
On the bleak ridge at dawn, and seems to blink 
Still at the memory of his biting eyes ; 
Late of an afternoon one saw him slink 
Into the wet, white river-mists ; this wise 
The rumour runs, while round the doomed estatcs 
Grim, gloating winter prowls and prowls and watts. 


FRANK TAYLOR, 


REVIEWS, 


VAN MILLINGEN’S BYZANTINE CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BYZANTINE CONSTANTINOPLE: THE WALLS OF THE CITY AND 
ADJOINING HISTORICAL SITES. By Alexander Van Millingen, 
M.A., Professor of History, Robert College, Constantinople. 
With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. London: John Murray. 


To the historian, the archzologist and the traveller the 
antiquities of New Rome have long furnished a study hardly 
less fascinating and suggestive than the antiquities of Old 
Rome itself. ‘The problems to be solved are more numerous 
and more puzzling; the literature, both ancient, medizval 
and modern, is hardly less abundant, and, if anything, has 
been even more combative and acrimonious ; and the topo- 
graphy (within the walls) covers as great an area, and has an 
even longer and more continuous record. The difference 
comes in, that, whereas the systematic excavations of Old 
Rome have revealed a mass of knowledge hidden to us all 
some thirty years ago, no serious explorations below the 
surface have been possible at Constantinopie ; and the railway 
cuttings, which revealed some regal antiquities at Rome, have 
done archeology more harm than service at Byzantium. It 
sets one dreaming to think of all that we mught discover, if 
systematic and scientific excavations were ever hereafter to be 
undertaken in Stamboul. For these reasons, all students of 
the romantic history of Byzantine Constantinople, and 
assuredly all who have ever wandered in meditation and 
research along those majestic, most pathetic walls that gird 
the city from the Sea of Marmora to the Golden Horn, have 
looked with much expectation to the promise offered by the 
work of Professor Van Millingen. We hasten to assure them 
that they will be abundantly rewarded, if they will master 
this truly exhaustive treatise. 

Professor Van Millingen enjoys the triple advantages of 
being at once an accomplished scholar, a trained archeologist, 
and a resident at Constantinople. As Professor at the excel- 
lent American Robert College, near Roumili Hissar, he has 
had special opportunities of local studies carried on for years 
with every facility of access. His work is enriched with a 
profusion of drawings, photographs, maps and plans care- 
fully made on the spot, as well as some fac-similes of extant 
illustrations taken before the Turkish conquest. His archzo- 
logical zeal has been familiar to English travellers since he 
contributed to Murray's Handbook, of 1893, the map and 
antiquities of Constantinople. Many great scholars, as Gibbon 
did, have treated of the topography of the city with no 
adequate means of study on the spot. And some enthusiastic 
residents and travellers, who have given us their surmises, 
have not possessed the necessary learning. Learning, 
enthusiasm, prolonged local researches, historical acumen 
and special opportunity of study fortunately combine in the 
present work. 

The book, as correctly described in its sub-title, is mainly 
concerned with the ancient walls of Byzantium, but it is by 
no means narrowly limited to this feature of the city. The 
first and the second chapters contain a general sketcu of the 
Early Greek city and that of Constantine. There are chapters 
devoted to the Palace of the Porphyrogenitus, and also to the 
Towers of Anemas and of Isaac Angelus. Other chapters 
deal with the Harbours on the Sea of Marmora, the Hebdoimon, 
outside the city walls, and the Anastasian Wall across the 
promontory, forty miles west of the city itself. Incidentally 
there will be found discussions of the problems presented by 
the Castles of Blachernae, of the Boucolcon, of Cyclobion, as 
well as the towers and bridges. In the main the work is con- 
fined to the fortifications and their appendages, and does not 
embrace the field of the churches, columns, monuments 
within the city, nor the Great Palace, nor the Hippodrome. 

The work is a fresh contribution to that most important 
school of historical research which within a generation has 
restored the credit of Byzantine history—the scnool of Finlay, 
Freeman, Bury, Rambaud, Schlumberger, Krause, Pears and 
Oman. Professor Van Millingen truly tells us that archio- 
logical study of the city has its dignity and importance from 
thie part played by Constantinople for a thousand years aftet 
iis foundation. His labour, he says— 

“Has been sustained by the conviction that the Empire of 
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which New Rome was the capital defended the higher life of 

mankind against the attacks of formidable antagonists, and 

rendered eminent service to the cause of human welfare.” 

This is a fair summary of perhaps the most crucial discovery 
of modern historical research. The thousand years from 
Theodosius II. downwards were one prolonged struggle to 
maintain civilization against barbarism, and to defend 
Christendom against paganism and Islam. It was one con- 
tinuous defence. And, together with its maritime position, 
the key ot that defence lay with the mighty walls we behold 
with wonder to-day. 

Professor Van Millingen has summed up the part played 
in the cause of civilization by these secular ramparts of Greck 
Christendom in a passage as true as it is eloquent :— 

“One cannot bring this account of the Walls of Constanti- 
nople to a close without calling to mind again the splendid 
part they played in the history of the world. To them the 
Queen of Cities, as her sons loved to call her, owed her long 
life, and her noble opportunity to advance the higher welfare of 
mankind. How great her services in that respect have been we 
are coming to recognize more clearly, through a better acquain- 
tance with her achievements and a fairer judgment upon her 
faults. The city which preserved Greek learning, maintained 
Roman justice, sounded the depths of religious thought, and 
gave to Art new forms of beauty, was no mean city, and had 
reason to be proud of her record.” 

“ But never was she so grand as in her attitude towards the 
barbarous tribes and Oriental peoples which threatened her 
existence, and sought to render European civilization impossible. 
Some of her foes—the Goths andthe great Slavic race—she not 
only fought, but also gathered within the pale of civilized Christen- 
dom. With others, like the Huns, Persians, Saracens, Turks, 
she waged a relentless warfare, often achieving signal 
triumphs, sometimes worsted in the struggle, always contest- 
ing every inch of her ground, retarding for a thousand years 
the day of her fall, perishing sword in hand, and giving 
Western Europe, meantime, scope to become worthy to take 
from her dying hands the banner of the world’s hope. This is 
service similar to that which has earned for Ancient Greece 
men’s eternal gratitude, and has made Marathon, Thermopylae, 
Salamis, Platzea, names that will never die.” 

It would be manifestly impossible to discuss in a couple 
of pages the great mass of topographical problems raised in a 
big octavo volume crowded with inscriptions, citations and 
references to an immense series of authorities—ancient, 
medizval and modern, Greek, Latin, Italian, French and 
German, as well as English. The present writer, though he 
has been familiar for many years with most of the authorities 
here cited, and has studied the walls under good expert 
guidance on the spot, cannot pretend to pass any judgment at 
a first reading on the various solutions of standing cruces 
which the Professor here submits to the archeologist. It 
would require a long spell of local examination of the ruins, 
together with the collation of a library of books, to form any- 
thing like an independent view on any one of the main 
problems. Professor Van Millingen has undoubtedly proved 
his work to be one of immense industry and thoroughness, 
of entire impartiality and fairness in all matters in dispute 
and with a lively feeling for the historical and human side of 
these antiquities rather than a merely artistic and antiquarian 
interest. We may sce this especially in the crushing body of 
evidence by which he has established finally the true site of 
the famous Hebdomon, as being at the seventh milestone from 
the centre of the city, and thus three miles to the west of the 
Golden Gate, instead of being on the wall itself, and near the 
Blachernae on the northern end, as was so long and 
obstinately maintained. Another convincing identification is 
that of the Castie of Boucolcon, and of the harbour so-called, 
about which all the topographers have differed so widely and 
so warmly. It is in his dealings with Labarte, Von Hammer, 
Dr. Mordtmann, Dr. Paspates and the writers of the Greck 
Syllogos of Constantinople that one sees the caution of the 
Professor to accept nothing as proved until it has been tested 
by reference to every scrap of attainable authority. 

In the absence of excavations, it is the external walls 
alone of the city which offer scope for really exhaustive 
research, for they are the only portion of the Byzantine city 
which remains practically unaltered. The body of this 
elaborate study is accordingly taken up with minute exami- 
nation of the fortifications, the triple Walls, with moats, 
buttresses, scarp; the double Towers, with their battlements, 
passages, loopholes, and double terrace or “walk” between 
the series of Towers; and by means of plans, sections, 
restorations and photographs we are brought to understand 





the most gigantic system of military engineering left to us by 
antiquity. But the work is by no means a manual of technical 
archeology. The historical side is fully kept in sight. The 
buildings by Constantine the Great, by Theodosius II., of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, and the Comneni, lead to full 
biographical details, as do the stories of Anemas, Andronicus, 
Crum, the Venetian and the Turkish assaults. 

The book is worthy of the reputation of its author and 
the richness of its subject, in typography, in scientific illustra- 
tion and in research: it should be a text-book alike for the 
traveller, the artist, the archeologist and the student of 
history. 


FREDERIC HARRISON, 





TOLSTOI'S NEW NOVEL. 
RESURRECTION. By Leo Tolstoi. Parts 1.-IX. Authorised English 


Translation by Mrs. Louise Maude. London: Brotherhood 
Company. 


In that acute and fanatical book, Whal is Art? Tolstoi tried to 
square the circle of Art by the angles of earty Christian 
Morality. And he led his lines of attack on modern pseudo- 
Art up to the precipitous conclusion that the Art which pro- 
motes the brotherly union of man (as in Dickens and Daudet) 
is (rue art, that the great Art which fails to do this is false Art. 
There are two men in Tolstoi, the artist and the moralist, 
always grappling. In early years the artist got the moralist 
under him and held him down, without silencing his voice, 
and the lucky world saw the great light of Anna Karenina 
and War and Peace. Then the moralist came uppermost and 
silenced the artist by violence, and the cry of Tolstoi’s stern 
morality was vouchsafed the incorrigible world. And now a 
fresh convention has been made between the two men in 
Tolstoi, and the artist has been allowed to get to work again 
on brotherly lines. The result of the compact is Resurreclion. 

In acertain sense we have heard before what Tolstoi tells 
us with intense driving force in this last novel. The moral 
convictions that Levin in Anna Karenina arrived at in his 
society life are precisely the same that the new hero, 
Nekhludoff, arrived at in Resurrection, only the mental atmo- 
sphere is different. The hour before the dawn has passed, 
and the cold harsh light of a wintry day pours in upon us 
from Resurrection, revealing the stupidity, the cruelty, the 
folly of average human life, caught in the great complicated 
mechanism of society and the Russian State. Resurrection is 
not a new departure for Tolstoi, it is a concentration of his 
anger, a summing-up, a general indictment of modern life 
which creates ugliness and wretchedness everywhere by its 
stupid acquiescence in falsity. In Resurrection Tolstoi brings 
all his guns to bear on robe, custom, habit, convention and 
officialism: it isa war @ Toulrance against Modernity’s false 
conception of life. In it Tolstoi has concentrated his vast 
experience of life, his moral fervour, his deep insight into 
men’s motives. 

The plot of the novel is simple, almost artless. The hero, 
Nekhludoff, a young officer, has seduced a girl Katusha, the 
half-ward, half-servant of his aunt, to whom he is paying a 
country visit. Directly after the seduction he rejoins his 
regiment, and thinks no more of the affair. But Katusha 
bears a child, is dismissed the house, and drifts little by little 
into the position of a prostitute. Seven years afterwards 
Nekhludoff is summoned on a jury, and discovers to his con- 
sternation that one of the prisoners he is trying is this same 
girl Katusha, who with the mistress of the brothel is accused 
of poisoning a merchant, an habitué. Katusha is innocent, 
but through the stupidity of the Judge and jury a verdict of 
guilty is returned, and Katusha is sentenced to penal servitude 
in Siberia. Nekhludoff then feels a great moral revulsion 
against his old life, he feels it is his duty to marry Katusha ; 
he visits her in prison, and his moral awakening is further 
increased by finding out that the whole system of Society is 
built up by a tacit agreement of people to accept the conven- 
tionalized falsification of life as a life worth living. Nekhludoff 
then visits Petersburgh, interviews high officials, and petitions 
for Katusha’s release; he comes in contact again with all the 
elaborate conventions of fashionable society and everywhere 
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he finds the same stupid acquiescence in an inhumanly 
complex and hollow mechanism of social life. At this stage 
of development Resurrection breaks off: Tolstoi, true to his 
later habit, is revising the last chapters while Europe waits. 

So far we believe Russian opinion has not been very 
favourable to Resurrection, on the score of its being too 
arbitrary, too “ preaching” and too dogmatic. But Russians 
are probably too near the book to judge of it as a whole, as 
was the case with Russiansand Turgenev’s masterpiece, Fathers 
and Children. Certainly the art of Resurrection is not delicate, 
certainly the author’s bias is obvious, and certainly, if the 
artist in Tolstoi could have got the moralist under him again 
we believe Resurrection would have discharged itself upon us 
with intenser force ; its lines are of iron, all through it we feel 
the artist is holding himself in by an effort, and this destroys 
the book's spontaneity and prevents it from breaking artlessly 
into natural lines of beauty. But, but when all this is said, 
Resurrection has tremendous power, the power of a satire 
that is eternally true throughout the ages. 

In his former novels Tolstoi got his effect by making us 
half sympathise with his characters’ sensations the while he 
condemned them; but now he simply states with freezing 
coldness men's feelings, aims, motives and self-deceits, he 
states them impassively and inexorably. He has fathomed the 
life he is inveighing against so completely, he knows so 
intimately the result of these aims and motives that he has 
got beyond sympathy with it altogether. The crushing force 
of Resurrection springs largely from the ironical fact, stated 
with great calmness and fairness, that nearly everybody in 
life, through indifference or weariness or stupidity, is doing 
what he does not really want to do, but is playing a 
part, either through the contagiousness of sensualism and 
folly, or through the pressure of circumstances, or through 
being merely a part of the formidable mechanism of Society. 
Nekhludoff does not really desire to seduce Katusha: it is 
part of his education as an officer. Katusha does not wish to 
become a prostitute ; it is by reason of the conventions of 
Society that she is led to be one. The Judge and the Governor, 
and the Inspector of the Prison do not desire to ruin the 
prisoners brought before them by thrusting these ignorant 
people into the horrors of prison life: it is part of the 
mechanism of the law. The high officials have persuaded 
themselves that the State could not exist without them, and 
must suitably reward them for crystallizing national evils ; 
the landlords, who are ruining the peasants by exorbitant rents 
and various exactions, have persuaded themselves that their 
action is part of the necessity of things ; and even the peasants 
themselves are persuaded that they must live in chronic misery 
and famine. And Tolstoi shows with biting emphasis, and with an 
anger that is iron cold, that if a large part of the wretched, sordid 
evil of human life is natural and innate in man, the greater 
part is the offspring of man’s false and stupid conception of 
life itself. 

No doubt Society in general will protest that Tolstoi’s 
picture of life in Resurrection is altogether one-sided and 
altogether overdrawn. And there is this much truth 
In Society's contention—that Tolstoi, for purposes of — his 
own, expressly understates or minimises or ignores the 
pleasure human nature takes in being foolish and frivolous 
and worldly and stupid and hypocritical. The force 
of Tolstoi’s realism is so great that one feels all the veils 
and pretences of appearances are being suddenly snatched 
away before one’s eyes ; one is suddenly brought face to face 
with underlying realities—but all the same people's delight in 
the veils and illusions and appearances is dwelt upon scarcely 
at all, and so Humanity’s real motives and real sensations in 

living a life of falsity are falsified by Tolstoi to suit his moralist 
purpose. This is true, but the same objection applies to 
Dante. For the sake of intensity of tone the great moralists 
have always slurred over the pleasure of being evil, and 
intensified its bitterness and sorrow, simply because they, the 
moralists, are good! Nevertheless, Dante is not a whit the 
less a great artist, and Tolstoi, though working on the lines of 
“brotherly union,” has proved in Resurrection that he, the 
most powerful European artist, is still living in our midst. 

To understand the latter-day Tolstoi aright we must look 
upon him as the soul of Russia, the conscience of Russia 
struggling against all the dark oppressive history, all the 
internal bitterness, all the bowings of the head, the despairing 


fatalism, the passivity of her strange people. Tolstoi is the 
strength of the national soul incarnate in one strong man, the 
splendidly biting self-criticism of the Russian nature, its 
subsmission to outer evil, its inner protest, its unconquerable 
realism, its rich profundity, together with all its harshness, its 
hatred of nuances, delicatesse, rhetoric and sentimentality, all 
the harsh aggressive force of the Russian nature, together with 
all its tenderness, its pity, its true love and charity for its 
brothers. In Resurrection he is perhaps more of a prophet 
than an artist, but at least the artist has returned to us therein, 
to show us how great the prophet is. 


EDWARD GARNETT. 





THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE: THE AUGUSTAN AGES. By 
Oliver Elton, Lecturer on English Literature at the Owens 
College, Manchester. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood 
and Sons. 


THis new volume of Professor Saintsbury’s useful series—the 
eighth in the historical scheme, which does not dictate the 
order of publication—is well worthy of its company. Mr. 
Elton’s familiarity with the realms he traverses is adequate ; 
he presents a definite view of a period that valued definition 
more than most; there is freshness in the stuff as in the 
expression of his appreciations ; his pages are not crowded 
with mere names, and the general aim of approaching the 
literatures of Europe as parts of a great whole, developed in 
intimate connection and on parallel lines—a conception rela- 
tively new to English criticism—is steadily held by. Within 
the scope to which the author has chosen to confine himself— 
for it seems the term “ European literature” must be under- 
stood to exclude everything written in Irish or in the Slav 
tongues, even in ages when the peoples who used them had 
real intellectual ties with the heart of the continent—the 
omissions are insignificant. It is perhaps more open to 
question whether this study, besides fitting properly into its 
place, is complete in itself. However perfect the under- 
standing between the historians of the various periods, 
and however strictly they adhere to the self-denying ordinances 
they must have passed, the most intelligent dovetailing can 
hardly be free from some repetitions on the one hand and some 
obscurity or oversights in the handling of transitions on the 
other. The latter is certainly the graver risk. It is possible 
to be too scrupulous in avoiding trespass on allotted terri- 
tory : a grasp of one set of characteristics implies a retrospect 
of those they replaced, if not a forecast of others that were 
to derive from them. Although doubtless these matters will 
be fully dealt with in the volume entrusted to Professor 
Grierson, on the first half of the seventeenth century, it is a 
little to be regretted that for instance, while discussing the 
formal qualities of French prose in the grand siécle, Mr. 
Elton says nothing about its immediate obligations to Voiture, 
to the Sieur de Balzac and the hotel de Rambouillet—a con- 
sideration which might have suggested some modification of 
the assertion (of the language formed more than any other 
by conversation and letter-writing) that “ were there any other, 
it has passed through the hands of official lapidaries ; it has 
been a State affair.” And one would have supposed it difficult, 
in speaking of La Fontaine and what other lyric poetry was 
produced under Louis XIV., to refrain from the bare mention 
of Théophile and Saint-Amant, those singers of the last 
generation who resisted the reforms of Malherbe, and handed 
on the torch to the boniomme. But it cannot be an easy 
thing to decide what ought to be included in a literary period. 
The most specious landmarks are after all arbitrary. Place 
your border where you will, you will find many a notable 
writer astride between two ages—like Andrew Marvell, 
whom it is disconcerting to see discussed in_ halves, 
his later satire in this volume, his earlier lyrics, pre- 
sumably, in another. Often enough it is a question 
whether a poet or a philosopher ought to be treated along 
with his contemporaries, as an exception to the tendencies of 
his time, or to be transferred, for the purposes of criticism, to 4 
period to which he belongs only by his intellectual character. 
This is the case of Dryden and Swift, Saint-Simon and 
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Fontenelle. Again, if the idea of a European confederation of 
thought and letters, particularly in the age of Louis XIV., is 
not a vain one, then as always new knowledge, new artistic 
forms, new ideals and new fashions arose in one land and 
spread gradually to others, so that no period either set in or 
ended in several parts of Europe simultaneously. 

It was France that now for the second time in history 
became the pioneer, the model and the arbiter of European 
art. England was her chief and earliest disciple, but in 
England the classical period, which only set in after many 
hesitations, long survived the death of Louis XIV. The 
same analogous movements in Italy and Spain, Germany and 
Scandinavia, took place later still. That is no doubt a reason 
for studying the literature of each country during these ages 
separately and successively. But the division which Mr. 
Elton adopts is, though the most obvious, by no means the 
most logical, and it necessitates a continual insertion of 
parenthetical references and some tautology. 

The broad marks of this literary period are not easily to 
be missed; but Mr. Elton has defined them with a thorough- 
ness and an exactitude that are not ordinary. The following 
passage is typical:— 

“ Form is the achievement of this literature ; form of struc- 
ture and of style that is perfect under the lesser law of detini- 
tion before the intelligence, if not often under the higher law 
of free genius and beauty. The Greeks and Dante go beyond 
classicism on its own lines, by virtue of a greater and more 
organic power of construction, a style profounder and equally 
infallible, and a weightier body of thought. But there are other 
literatures which cannot well be said to triumph through 
obedience to any law, whether higher or lower, at all. The 
romantic poetry of Shelley, or of Victor Hugo, moves in a 
world of expression as well as feeling, to which classicism is 
deaf, and which arose out of its ashes. Our Elizabethan poets 
moved in a like world, out of whose ashes arose classicism in 
England. But classicism can be confronted, not only without 
shame, but to its eternal honour with even these literatures, 
which are so much greater than classicism in their message to 
the world. Shelley anc Victor Hugo—nay, Spenser and 
Shakespeare—are not surer masters of artistic construction 
than Bossuct or Racine ; they are often less sure, and they often 
master their style less steadily and completely. They often 
subsist, in spite of scheme or style, by their volume of poetic 
energy. It is not that they fall short because they covet some- 
thing higher than classicism covets; it is that their shaping 
instinct often fails them altogether. And if, when we are 
under the spell of poetic energy, and are being swept away by 
it, the Greeks and Dante are the highest corrective to our 
judgment, French classicism is only less of a corrective to it.”’ 
In rationalism—the legacy of Descartes—Mr. Elton 

discovers “the subtlest leaven of classicism.” It was empha- 
tically “the age of reason,” both in France and in England, 
though in France Cartesianism, becoming barren as asystem, 
gave a bias, an attitude and an ideal to literature, while in 
England its fruit was not in the first place literary at all. In 
laying so much emphasis and bestowing so large a space as 
he does on the literature of thought, on the philosophers, the 
theologians and the moralists, Mr. Elton is assuredly justified ; 
and he is perhaps more thoroughly at home in the portions 
of his work which deal with them than in the rest. His 
appreciations of Malebranche, of Bossuet, of Bourdaloue are 
admirably clear and just. Though his praise of the great 
Bishop of Meaux would hardly satisfy his eloquent modern 
champion and disciple, M. Bruneti¢re (to whom this book 
owes much), perhaps no English writer has ever treated 
Bossuet with a respect less perfunctory. Of Bourdaloue Mr. 
Elton says instructively :— 

“ His deep affinity with Barrow and the Anglican Arminians 
is certainly to be seen in his acceptance of freewill as a prac- 
tical base of operations for moral instruction. He is, no doubt, 
as has been said by a French critic, often as severe in tone as 
a Jansenist. But the difference is this, that the severe creeds, 
Calvinism and Jansenism, which deny and humiliate in various 
ways man’s initiative, have ever marked down man's imagina- 
tion as their prey, and have imposed a rigid life more as a 
sign of his littleness than as a means of his safety. The 
humane, subtle, more inconsistent forms represented in the 
Anglican compromise, or in some kinds of Catholicism, reflect 
the inconsequence of the humanity that they recognise, and 
have numbered many a systematic, solid moralist who is apt 
perhaps to press too strongly on what Bourdaloue himself calls 
La Piudence du Salut, or other-worldliness, but who is also 
noble and disinterested.” 

It may be felt that, for a manual of literature, this book goes a 
little too deep into the systems of great philosophers such as 
Malebranche, Locke, Leibniz. On the other hand Mr. Elton 





might have dealt more fully (on the literary side) with Henry 
More and the Cambridge Platonists, with Madame Guyon and 
especially with Berkeley, who is not only the greatest of 
English metaphysicians but one of the finest writers of English 
prose. Apparently he is reserved for fuller treatment in 
another volume; but if in a history of philosophy Berkeley 
cannot be placed in the same period with Locke, he might 
surely stand with his friends of the English Augustan age in a 
wide literary survey. Encyclopzedists and scholars—Bayle, 
Du Cange, Furetiere, Bentley, Anthony 4 Wood—are pro- 
portionably ranked. 

Mr. Elton’s discussion of the giants is, in many cases, 
most valuable, and more nearly adequate than one would have 
supposed possible. It is much to escape the commonplace; 
more to be able to compress a luminous presentment of genius 
and eminence into a few paragraphs. He contrives to say 
really memorable things of Moliére, Dryden, Swift and La 
Bruycre. His judgment of Dryden is thus summed up:— 

“His work was to justify the higher rhetorical element in 
our poetry and to find its forms ; and this he did. It is he that 
brings the rational intelligence (Verstand) to bear on the 
current poetical sentiments and fashions. He tries to draw 
out of the greatest preceding English poets whatever will suit 
his reforming categories. He makes the most serious formal 
departure in prose that any English writer has ever made ; 
and in verse he starts a tradition that, though it could not be 
final, did not become inexpressive for over a hundred years.” 

He speaks really to the point of Swift's “scandalized 
humanity,” his “sculpture without beauty,” his “ benevolence 
without love,” his “mastery of intellect without serenity.” 
It is refreshing to meet with a writer who does not exaggerate 
—though he judges them fairly—Bunyan nor Addison, of 
whom Mr. Elton says that— 

“ His style, in the more solemn parts of his programme, is 
superficially better than the matter, like much of Cicero's. But 
the ear may not long, at least in prose, be satistied with what 
satishes nothing else” ; 

nor Daniel Defoe, the “ picaresque hero as man of letters,” 
with whom “imagination has the circumstantial cast of 
memory,” and whose gout de tenoir is aptly likened to 
Richard Cobbett’s. Pope’s “keen sense for the beauty of 
words, that was only limited by his defective sense for other 
beauty,” is thoughtfully dissected, and Pope as a metrist is 
discussed to good purpose. So are the rebels against 
classicism, Parnell and Lady Winchilsea, who anticipated the 
reaction of Young and Thomson in the next generation. 

It is a pity that Mr. Elton has given less attention to the 
forms of French verse in this age than to those of English. 
This is the weak point of his appreciations of Racine and of 
La Fontaine, though he has far more sympathy with the ideals 
of the great tragic poet than most English critics, and his full 
analysis of the matter of the Fables is commendably free from 
irritating commonplaces on the naiveté of their author. He 
is unfair to the Contes ; and he does not lay enough stress on 
La Fontaine's medizvalism, his poetical rebellion which 
preserved the continuity of the French lyric ; nor on his con- 
summate management of his form, shown not only in the 
Fables and the Contes but in such half-forgotten works as that 
lyrical comedy of Clyméne for which Banville could not find 
sufficient praise. 

But Mr. Elton grasps firmly the essential influence of the 
age upon poetry both in France and England. His phrase, 
“ the saving process of human thought was forced for genera- 
tions to beggar the sense of beauty,” which is later amplitied 
in the statement that “the human mind, in thought, in art, in 
language, was everywhere facing certain sacrifices, which it 
wrongly at the time thought no sacrifice, but which were 
wanted for its final power and freedom,” strikes exactly the 
right note. 

Three quarters of this volume are devoted to the two 
great countries. It is not too much. Mr. Elton’s account of 
the movement of thought and art in other parts of Europe 
is naturally introduced by some pages dealing with the decay 
of Latin and the rise of French as the universal language, and 
with the cosmopolitans who used the latter by choice (as 
Leibniz) or as their birthright, like the religious exiles, whose 
influence, fully described in such books as M. Texte’s F. F. 
Rousseau et le Cosmopolitisme littéraire, is here concisely 
appraised. The rest of the volume is devoted to Germany, 
Scandinavia and the Low Countries, Italy and the Peninsula 
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The greatest names are, besides Leibniz, Thomasius, the 
author of Simplicissimus, and the poet Giinther in Germany ; 
Holberg, the Danish Molicre ; in Italy, the poets Filicaja and 
Guidi ; the scholar-jurist Gravina and the famous antiquarian 
Muratori. The Spaniard Molinos—the one mystical exception 
in this anti-mystical age who is at all adequately discussed— 
and the “ Portuguese Nun,” fill some pages. Mr. Elton wishes 
this part of his work to be regarded as an appendix ; as an 
appendix it is certainly of value, 

It only remains to say of this volume, which besides 
housing an astonishing amount of knowledge in a little area, 
really succeeds in keeping before the reader's mind the 
intellectual unity of a great period, or rather of a great pro- 
gressive radiation, and the intellectual unity of a large part of 
Europe, that the foot-notes contain valuable suggestions for 
fuller study, that the index is well-made, that there are a good 
many misprints, chiefly in French accents ( pcché, refugtd, sans 
aucun suile, and the like}—and, finally, that the author's style 
has vigour, resource and amenity, though it is surprising to 
find a scholar “electing to” write Anglistic instead of 
English here and there, and “transacting” with the canons of 
correct usage, 
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THE AUSTRALIANS. 


EAGLEHAWK AND Crow. A Study of the Australian Aborigines 
including an inquiry into their Origin, and a Survey of 
Australian Language. By John Mathew, M.A., D.D. London : 
David Nutt. Melbourne : Melville, Mullen and Slade. 


THe ornithological title of this book brought back to my 
mind “old, forgotten, far-off things.” In the early sixties I 
was sheep-farming on the western plains of South Australia. 
At lambing time both eaglehawks and crows were for a 
destruction to lambs. One day as I was riding past a big 
lambing station at the foot of the Hookina Creek, my attention 
was attracted by the loud chatter of a couple of black lubras, 
who were acting as minders toa “green mob”—i.e., lambs 
only a day or two old. The poor women were throwing 
waddies at an eaglehawk which was slowly rising with a lamb 
suspended from its talons, The lamb, which made a very fair 
living illustration of the Order of the Golden Fleece, was 
bleating most piteously. The waddies being well aimed the 
bird dropped his prey. Its fall was broken by a bush, and 
rolling over and over to the ground it seemed to be none the 
worse for its aerial excursion. Another time, near one of our 
own stations I noticed half-a-dozen crows hopping about not far 
from a heap of lambs which were sleeping off one carouse as 
preparation for another. The crow leader practised tactics 
very much like some we have read of elsewhere, for “ side- 
long he worked his way.” Then suddenly leaping on to the 
lambs he and his fellows attacked the eyes of their innocent 
prey and destroyed the sight of many before help could be 
rendered. 

It is not surprising to find that birds possessing such habits 
have impressed the native mind and are the origin of many 
myths. To these stories Mr. Mathew devotes much space. 
Of more interest, however, is the account our author gives 
of the way in which the various tribes or clans, especially in 
Victoria, are divided into eaglehawks and crows. We read 
that “all the native born in the tribe or locality took the name 
of the father’s class, say eaglehawk ; the tribe was exogamous, 
wives being taken from, say, a crow community, in which the 
same principle was acted on, the class-names being trans- 
posed.” 

I should think that Mr. Mathew is here rather claborating 
a theory than giving actual facts. I doubt whether there are 
as many as a thousand aborigines in the whole of Victoria. 
These, moreover, are scattered about over vast areas in 
very small groups; and it is difficult to believe that customs 
so uniform can obtain under such conditions. Much of this 
work is devoted to an attempt at proving by philological 
evidence that the now extinct Tasmanians came from the 
mainland and were of the stock which first entered Australia 
from the north-east. Many curious examples of grammatical 
formation are given :-— 

“The adjective is usually compared by supplying an 


adverbial word with the sense of very; frequently comparison 
is effected by reduplication, complete or partial, the supe: lative 
being sometimes marked by a reiteration of the duplicated 
syllable; of, worbrinun, “red; worbrinunun, very tred ; 
worbrinununun, excessively lired—regularly done.” 
Again, we are told that a tribe in South Australia “forms its 
plural by a special terminal inflection—e.g., Korni, a man, 
dual, kornnengk, two men, plural, kornar, men.” 
I have no doubt that Mr. Mathew’s philological 
researches are most valuable, but, like all enthusiasts, he 


pushes his conclusions too far. I had a black fellow who 
served me most faithfully for three years and accompanied 
me to cattle musters. At one of these, only seventy miles away 


from his home, there were many other blacks belonging to 
the place and other stations further to the north and east. To 
my surprise they could not understand a word each othe: 
said, and when I tested them with common words such as 
“sun,” “water,” “gum-tree,” &c., the words used by tribes 
situated only a day's ride from each other proved to be totally 
different. 

There are interesting chapters on the physical character- 
istics of the aborigines and on their dwellings, clothing, 
implements and food ; also on their governments, laws and 
institutions, Mr. Mathew has, we feel sure, produced a 
standard work about a rapidly dying people. At the foot of 
the Willochra Creek, in South Australia, less than forty years 
ago, nearly 200 blacks could any day be seen. Now, it 
is said, there are not a score left in that neighbourhood. 
Here I witnessed many a corroboree on a large scale without 
noticing those indecent gestures which, according to Mr. 
Mathew, are associated with this dance in other parts of the 
continent, 

Mr. Mathew frequently uses such phrases as “I have 
demonstrated” or “I have proven” when the proofs are 
either altogether wanting or such as would have made Euclid 
smile if not, like Quintilian, “stare and gasp.” 


A. H. 





DR. HODGKIN ON CHARLES THE GREAT. 


IrALy AND HER INVADERS; Vols. VII-VIII.; The Frankish 
Invasions; The Frankish Empire. By Thomas Hodgkin 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 


Dr. HopGkin’s monumental and fascinating work on //aly 
and Her Invaders, which has certainly attained bigness and 
almost achieved greatness, comes to a worthy close with these 
two volumes on Charles and his Franks. Dr. Hodgkin has 
throughout his long task kept a double end in view—to add to 
the knowledge of the specialist on the one hand, and on the 
other to interest and instruct the educated reader. He has 
laboured more consciously and with more forethought to 
compass both these objects than have most writers of historical 
books, and he has his reward. No one would question that he 
has contributed largely to historical knowledge ; the exact 
degree to which he has done so can only be decided by a 
critic as learned, or*almost as learned, in the lore of the subject 
as is the author himself. But the methods by which he has 
sought to convey instruction and delight to many can be more 
easily examined. The merits as well as the defects of the 
methods he employs for this end, are well exemplified in this 
last section of the work. In the preceding volume (V1.) the 
subject matter was comparatively uninteresting, and Dr. 
Hodgkin, abandoning all hope of a hearing from his larger 
public, made no effort to create by artificial means an interest 
in the Lombard laws. But now he has returned to the 
methods and style of those earlier volumes which have resusci- 
tated the wars of Belisarius, and caused many visitors to Rome 
to linger under the Muro Torto and the Porta Maggiore with 
a few more or less connected ideas about Gothic siege opera- 
tions. 

The new volumes deal with the relations of Charles the 
Great and his ancestors to Italy. The subject is of the highest 
interest, and whenever a subject is interesting Dr. Hodgkin 
rises to the occasion. But during the first four chapters of 
Volume VII. the reader is plunged in the great Serbonian 
bog, the family history of the Merovingians and Arnuffings 
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where domestic crime fails from its very regularity to relieve 
the utter tedium of the records of savage life. The author 
himself is so oppressed with the dolour of the subject, that 
he falls below his usual standard of composition ; even when 
the cheerful incident of the Battle of Tours intervenes, he is 
only aroused to caricature his better style and to talk 
about— 


“The fervour of the sons of the desert, who perchance, like 
the first warriors of Islam, deemed that they already saw the 
flashing eyes of the houris waiting to receive them into 
paradise.” 

It is only with the story of Carloman’s retirement to Mount 
Soracte, that the real Dr. Hodgkin appears in the volume. 
‘Thenceforward all is well, when once he has led the doleful 
barbarians over the Alps inte his own Italy. Indeed he is 
seldom happy “on the worse side of the Mont St. Gothard,” 
for it is an important part of his method to exploit Italy—its 
geography, its physical features, its art. Like Gregorovius he 
regards Italian history as including among its other functions 
that of a high-class tourist’s guide. For example, after an 
excellent account of the medizval myths that grew up 
round Constantine and Pope Silvester, he breaks out as 
follows :— 

“ Even at this day, not only the unlettered peasant from the 
Campagna, but many of the better educated foreign visitors to 
Rome, who enter the interesting fortress-church of the Quattro 
Incorantati, between the Colosseum and the Lateran, little 
know what an audacious travesty of history is represented in 
the quaint frescoes on its walls. They see Constan- 
tine leading Silvester’s horse into Rome and walking groom- 
like by his stirrup; they see all this and imagine that they are 
looking on a representation, quaint, indeed, but not impossible, 
of events that actually occurred, nor do they grasp the fact that 
they are looking on a great pictured falsehood, the memory of 
which and the consequences of which, perturbing all the rela- 
tions of the Christian Church and the civil ruler, dividing 
Guelph from Ghibelin and Swabian from Angevin, prolonged 
for centuries the agony of Italy.” 

Picturesque local illustration is legitimate to some degree 
in all history, and in the exceptional case of Italian history it 
is legitimate even when practised as continually as it is by 
Dr. Hodgkin. For Italian history owes its important place in 
English education to the large number of well-read persons 
who pass annually through the most historical country in 
Europe, seeking interpretation of what comes before their eyes. 
It must however be admitted that Dr. Hodgkin's eight bulky 
volumes are not, in appearance at any rate, a pocket Baedeker. 

A still more important quality, by which the author renders 
his works generally acceptable to a large public, is the great 
quality of saying what he thinks without fear of the sensitive 
critic. The man in the Athenzeum never haunted Dr. 
Hodgkin's pillow. With true Quaker simplicity he passes his 
remarks on everything. They are not the remarks of a novel 
and profound historical philosophy, but they indicate very 
fairly what ought to be thought by right-minded persons 
about the events narrated. Coming in sufhcient quantity 
throughout the book, and all bearing the same stamp of a 
vigorous, kindly and liberal mind, his remarks lend unity to 
the work and their cumulative effect is to create a point of 
view from which the period as a whole can be regarded. 
The author's own freshness of mind and character shines 
through the chaotic and ferocious period whose history he 
relates, and these qualities, more than any exceptional merit 
in the composition or style, give to Italy and its Invaders the 
place it holds in contemporary literature. 

The publication of the last volumes of a work so impreg- 
nated with a healthy personality will arouse other feelings 
than the cold patronage which a reader usually extends to an 
author. Few and hard-hearted are those who have not a 
feeling akin to friendship for the man of peace who has 
guided them so gently but so firmly through 500 years of 
bloodshed and plunder, among violent legionaries and 
barbarous tribes. All will wish that he may for many 
summers to come enjoy rest after toil, in his own energetic 
fashion, exploring the further parts of Italy, or standing over 
the diggers on some high camp of Hadrian's wall, among the 
winds that blow off the bleak wastes of Northumber- 
iand. 


G. M. TREVELYAN. 








RELIGION VERSUS CHRISTIANITY. 


THE BuppHa oF CHRISTENDOM. By Robert Anderson, C.B., LL.D. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton. 


WHEN the Comptroller of Stamps asked Wordsworth if he did 
not consider Milton to be a great genius, Charles Lamb, 
candle in hand, begged permission to inspect his phreno- 
logical development ; and we fear that in those who read only 
the earlier chapters of this labyrinthine work a similar curiosity 
will be excited. Fuller perusal shows that the maze is not 
without a plan. Its science to be sure is out of date, its 
Biblical criticism archaic, its logic bristles with undistributed 
middles ; but its protests are timely, its historical summaries 
to the point, its purpose wholesome and sincere to finger, 
not idly or unskilfully, one amongst the many Gordian knots 
which hamper thoughtful men to-day. Its title is what Cooper 
calls a ‘rather bold misnomer.” Buddha is “the traditional 
Jesus of the so-called Christian religion,” as distinguished from 
the “Lord Jesus of Christianity.” As Lama-ism is decadent 
from the purity of Gautama, so is “Christianism” from the 
teaching of its founder; the Eight-fold Path degraded to 
idolatry, the free gift of Grace to sacramentalism ; and this is 
the thesis of the book. It opens with an attack on Evolution 
which the scientific student will be disposed to characterise in 
the author’s own forcible phraseology as “the sort of stuff 
which satisfies the credulous.” Push back Life, he says, to 
the protoplasmic particle ; this germ of life must have been self- 
existent and capable of development ; the biologist may call it a 
life-germ—as a matter of fact the biologist calls it Plasmogen— 
Dr. Anderson will call it God. So then, by Divine assistance, 
Plasmogen became the parent of the Universe, in its own 
being self-existent and eternal, a statement on all fours with 
the theory of Mr. Robert Montgomery, that God made the 
thunder, but the lightning made itself. And, strange to say, 
this Plasmogen missed its mark at first ; its earliest creation— 
so thinks Dr. Anderson, so does not think the prophet Isaiah 
whom he quotes—was reduced to chaos “ by some cataclysm,” 
and Plasmogen had to begin again. Then followed, no doubt, 
gradual development, but with limitation ; the creation of man, 
of language, of morality, of religion, was beyond the scope of 
the protoplasmic particle, and needed special intervention, 
intervention alas! which attested its germ-parentage by a 
second failure ; man, created innocent, lapsed from innocency, 
until the Andersonian problem, contradictory, confused, some 
men would add profane, has to fall back at last upon the story 
of the Eden Fall. 

At this point we fear most readers will throw down the 
book, as being, in Dr. Anderson's tetchy words, “ too silly for 
discussion,” the brood of folly without father bred. They 
will be wrong; for in its further chapters they will find, as 
heathenish Linwood of the Anthologia found in the Greek 
Testament when reading it for the first time late in life, “a 
good deal of curious matter.” The chapter, for instance, on 
the Paganism of the Christian cult touches a deeply interest- 
ing subject. Worshippers in Roman churches during the last 
thousand years hardly realise how entirely their costumes, 
observances, beliefs, are a transcript from old Rome and older 
Greece : how an Athenian of the Periclean time, an Italian of 
the early Empire, finding himself to-day in St. Peter's or in 
Notre Dame, would recognise the outward ritual as his own. 
In the vested, crowned, and aureoled Virgin with her Child he 
would recall the blue robed Venus Physica carrying the infant 
Eros, inthe hovering paracletic Dove the symbolic Himeros, in 
the one of our Christian Sacraments the regenerating laver, in 
the other the mystic cup and sacred cakes, familiar to the 
Eleusinian initiation. The moving eyes and speaking lips of 
Marian images he would parallel by the vocal utterances of 
the Fortuna in the Appian Way, and by the tears of the 
Cumzean Apollo; the hymns, lustral water, incense, candles 
lighted in the daytime, would remind him of the Ambarvalian 
liturgies ; nay, the deepest mysteries and dogmas of Christianity 
would appear to him but as echoes, from the death and 
resurrection of the “holy child” Jacchos, from the Orphic faith 
in Hermes as a “Son and Mediator,” the saving influence of 
sculapius, filius Dei, and the Apostolic ministry of the great 
Asclepian brotherhood. 

We expand for its own sake from Dr. Anderson's pages 
this topic, on which in his allusions to the rites of Isis, Mithras, 
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Much more of value 
comes out in his succeeding chapters. He adopts, rightly as 
we think, but in contradiction to his later theory, the 
Pelagian dogma of inherent capacity for self-improvement, 
demolishes, as did Bishop Magee long ago, the much 
vaunted “ Vincentian Rule,” vindicates the teaching of the 
Reformers as binding on the English Church to-day, exposes 
the claim of primitive Christendom to gifts of special illumina- 
tion, denounces the confessional and vowed celibacy, probes 
the sacerdotal assumption which rests on Apostolic heredity. 
In most of this he is learned, reasonable, and to many minds 
convincing, and his contention has special value at the present 
time. Only in approaching science let him go back to school, 
sitting studious at her feet, not passing by contemptuous. 
Let him learn from the physicist to discern behind his deified 
life-germ the mysterious “ Energy,” worthier claimant to the 
Name of God, without whose subtly transmitted manifestations 
life itself were powerless ; from the anthropologist that evolu- 
tion of morality, religion, language, is as probable as the 
corporeal ascent of men and apes alike out of lower structures ; 
from the philologist that language, wielded by a Renan or a 
St. Beuve, an Arnold or a Tennyson to-day, has gained, not 
lost, as time rolled on, in precision and expressiveness, in 
refinement and felicity; and he will go forth to meet his 
Philistine with serviceable sling and nimble tread, not 
encumbered and oppressed as now by the weight of alien 
armour which he has failed to prove. 


: 





MILITANT TRADERS. 


Ix Moortsw Captivity. By Henry M. Grey. London: Edward 
Arnold. 


THERE was a capital book to be made out of the 
Tourmaline affair. The expedition, undertaken a couple of 
years ago, was one of the boldest and most unwarrantable 
incursions ever made by British traders into the territories of a 
foreign prince. But interesting as was the expedition itself, it 
is by no means certain that the history of its preliminaries 
would not be even more diverting. Mr. Grey's volume only 
serves to confirm us in this opinion. How came it, for 
instance, that “Dr. Abd-el-Kerim Bey,” alias Geyling, pro- 
fessing to hold privileges granted by his Sherifian Majesty, 
induced so astute a person as Major Spilsbury to embark upon 
so perilous an enterprise ?- By what means, may one ask, did the 
latter prevail upon Sir Edward Thornton, G.C.B., and his fellow- 
directors of the Globe Venture Syndicate to connive at a 
violation of the express injunctions of our Government by 
financing the expedition? Money is proverbially forthcoming 
with facility for the wildest schemes nowadays; but the idea 
of an armed yacht carrying five tons of rifles and Manchester 
goods into a hostile and forbidden province of Africa, and 
against the orders of the Foreign Office, might, one would 
have thought, evoke the suspicion if not the open derision of 
the most reckless of City speculators. Utterly ignorant 
apparently of the true value of his material, Mr. Grey has 
crammed the whole of this picturesque intrigue and unscrupu- 
lous negotiation into seven pages of his book, which he calls 
“ Prologue,” and fills its greater bulk with a minute recital of 
happenings and experiences which as often as not do not 
interest the reader at all. But the book is entertaining never- 
theless, although it is not precisely the sort of literary fruit one 
could have wished from the cruise of the Tourmaline. Mr, 
Grey, it may be noted, is not averse to criticizing the leader of 
the expedition, Major Spilsbury ; but the high moral principle 
by which the expedition was guided finds him in complete 
accord, Great Britain may adhere foolishly, if it likes, to 
treaties with a friendly Power. But— 

“ Belgium is not the country to stop the exportation of arms 
and throttle the trade of its own manufacturers for such 
sentimental reasons as sway the actions of the British Govern- 
ment.” 

It is scarcely common knowledge that the present British 
Government was moved so strongly by sentiment in its rela- 
tions with lesser Powers, and I fear that not even this instance 
will entirely convince us of the prevalence of this altruistic 
spirit. 

It will be noticed that in Mr. Grey's book the Consular 


service comes in for another of those criticisms which, unfor- 
tunately, have been only too frequent of late. Speaking of 
his detention at Tangier, he says :— 

“British Vice-Consuls are too often inclined to imagine that 
diplomacy and not commerce is their proper sphere. They 
should remember the words of the passport, which enjoins 
them to render ‘aid and assistance’ to British subjects abroad ; 
it says nothing about placing unnecessary obstacles and annoy- 
ances in their way.” 

The matter is, perhaps, one in which the accumulated 
opinion of returned British travellers is of sufficient gravity to 
render even some casual investigation by the Foreign Office 
not absolutely superfluous. 


BECKLES WILLSON, 





THE OTHER SIDE OF SCOTLAND. 


SIR THOMAS URQUHART OF CROMARTIE. By John Willcock, M.A. 
B.D. Edinburgh : Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier. 

THE ScorrisH JAcoBiITES. By Thomas Newbigging. London: 
Gay and Bird. 


WHEN a nation acquires a set of very decided attributes in the 
eyes of its neighbours it is time to begin to suspect the exis- 
tence of another side. To Europe, France is the country of 
lightness and esprit, and so nowadays we are compelled to 
insist on a dull routine officialdom as at best as prominent a 
characteristic. So it isin a high degree with Scotland. The 
Scot is proverbially a cautious, thrifty and pedestrian being, his 
affections under control, his religion a kind of spiritual bargain. 
And this histrionic Scot has so stalked through fiction that it 
istime to declare that he is far from typical, that he does not 
stand for the whole of Scotland, and scarcely for its better 
part. We find a succession of men who had no taint of 
prudence, who were brilliant often without wisdom, who 
followed hopeless and unpractical ideals. From the Wars of 
Independence to the 45, in King’s man and noble, layman and 
priest, Covenanter and Jacobite, we find a tradition of a certain 
real quixotry, a touch of colour in the drab fabric of national 
lite. 

I have grouped these two little books together, because their 
subjects, though separated by nearly a century, illustrate this 
other side. The Knight of Cromartie was the most fantastic 
creature that the cold North ever begot. Like his English con- 
temporary, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, he was filled with a 
desire to live a complete life. He must bea paragon of all the 
arts and graces, a virtuoso, a man of war, an expert horseman 
and swordsman, a dabbler in State affairs, and, to crown all, 
the head of a great Scotch house and a magnate of the first 
water. He had sufficient misfortune in his day. He was 
perpetually in debt ; in 1649 he was proclaimed a traitor by 
the Estates of Parliament ; he was captured at Worcester and 
cast into the Tower ; and his works suffered the most extra- 
ordinary mischances. He was, perhaps, about three parts 
mad. His famous Pantochronovanon oc Promptuary of Time 
was written to show his descent from Adam through such 
minor notables as Noah, Hercules, Hypermnestra, Bacchus, 
and King Arthur, -He wrote in a style which reads like an 
insane variant of Euphuism with a Scotch accent. If all tales 
be true he used to anticipate the Resurrection, by having 
himself drawn up in his coffin to the top of a high tower at 
sunrise, while four men blew upon trumpets. His death was 
as paradoxical as his life, for “he died of a fit of excessive 
laughter on being informed by his servant that the king was 
restored.” 

Yet he had qualities of his own which are none too 
common. He was a patriot in an age when’ party too 
often took the place of country, and in his inordinate thirst 
for personal fame he had always the glory of Scotland 
as an incentive. He was brave and kind, and he had a 
sort of stupefying intellectual vigour which, if joined with 
a littke common sense, might have made him great. He 
was deeply learned in mathematics, and anticipated certain 
later discoveries. He has given us the best account 
extant of the Admirable Crichton, a figure which seems to 
have hag-ridden his imagination. To him the Scot ought 
to be cosmopolitan, all-accomplished and a prince of 
gentlemen, and in his uncouth way he strove honestly 
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after his ideal. Finally he has translated Rabelais as he 
never will be translated again, a translation so rich in 
humour and idiom that, as Sir Theodore Martin says, “it 
has more the look of an original than a translation.” 

Mr. Willcock has given usa careful and sympathetic study 
of his subject. He has avoided an easy pictorial manner and 
gone to original authorities for his facts. He has a few small 
slips. Crichton was not born at Eliock in Perthshire. He 
was born either at Clunie in Perthshire or Eliock in 
Dumfriesshire, though the balance of proof seems to favour 
the latter. 

Mr. Newbigging’s essay on the Jacobites was scarcely 
worthy of book-form. He writes glibly and not unpleasantly 
of their songs and music and battles, and the book is 
adorned with several good portraits. But he has nothing 
to add to our knowledge of the period, and he betrays no 
real insight into one of the most subtle of all historical 
movements. He vulgarises the matter with a chapter on that 
puerile fad—modern Jacobitism, and he breaks now and again 
into apostrophes such as “O glorious chanter, born of the dark 
mountains and the drookin mists, never was thy marrow to 
the realms of Apollo.” His account of the battles shows no 
knowledge of such important modern studies as the late Sir 
Robert Cadell’s on Prestonpans. He calls the old Pretender 
a “cowardly nature,” which is notoriously untrue. His 
strictures on Burt and Macaulay are correct enough, but he 
does not show any serious appreciation of the inner side of 
the movement. He dwells much on the sentimental loyalty 
to an old house, but he does not notice the national aspect of 
the risings. Their real significance to a schemer like Lovat lay 
in the fact that they represented a last assertion of a separate 
national existence in the smaller country. They were the last 
words of feudalism and the middle ages, partly, no doubt, in 
favour of exploded ideals, but partly on behalf of a real 
theory of politics. Medizvalism and tradition against a bald 
eighteenth-century rationalism, the little organisation against 
the big, nationality against interest, and the eternal Tory 
against the eternal Whig—such is a little part of the meaning 
of the ’15 and the ‘45. And they were notably, too, a revival 
of the old coloured side of Scotch life as against the some- 
what monotonous Whig Utopia of successful commerce. It 
may not please, but it is at least worth our attention; and 
Mr. Newbigging’s well-meant commonplaces will scarcely 
attract us. 


J. B. 





OUR WEST AFRICAN EMPIRE. 


THE StorY oF West AFricA. By Mary H. Kingsley. Story of 
the Empire Series. London: Horace Marshall and Son. 


ALTHOUGH it is now some 500 years ago since first Prince 
Henry the Navigator sent exploration parties to the West 
Coast of Africa, it is surprising how little is known of the 
people and countries of that region ; but The Story of West 
Africa should do much to remedy this. Miss Kingsley has not 
attempted to deal exhaustively on the subject, but has com- 
piled instead a pithy handbook, full of references and stirring 
history. She naturally devotes herself mainly to English 
doings in West Africa and details the progress of the old slave 
days when negroes were captured by the hundred and shipped 
to America, the gradual opening up of the country by traders 
of the Maggregor Laird type, and explorers like Mungo Park 
and Lander. It is hard to realise in these days of our magni- 
ficent Nigerian Empire—which, Miss Kingsley points out, is 
due to the wonderful administration of Sir George Goldie— 
that little more than 100 years ago the Niger was unknown. 
In 1788 the African Association was formed and sent three 
explorers to their death before Park set out, and after extra- 
ordinary privations succeeded in reaching the river at Sego. He 
Was away two years, returning in 1797 with news that set the 
geographers of his time frantic with excitement. Some of 
them were of opinion that the Niger, flowing eastwards as 
Park said, must lose itself in the Nile ; others had different 
hypotheses, but none seem to have thought of the true 
explanation till thirty-three years later Lander solved the 
problem by sailing down from Boussa to the sea at Brass. 





The story of Niger exploration is one continued round of 
adventure. Its final successful termination was the result of 
bravery and endurance hardly surpassed. Park wandered for 
months over a hostile country without goods of any kind, 
almost naked and entirely alone, Lander fell among thieves, 
and was robbed, lost his companions by fever, and though 
beaten once, returned and triumphed. The achievements of 
the explorers are things to glory in, but the rest of the story is 
sad enough to make one almost wish the white man had left 
West Africa alone. His influence on the country has been to 
sap the independence of the native, “to spoil a very fine race 
of human beings at considerable expense and to no one’s 
profit.” This is very clearly brought home in the present 
volume. Miss Kingsley says :— 

“These negroes are a great world-race—a race not passing 
off the stage of human affairs, but one that has an immense 
amount of history before it.” 

Undoubtedly this is so, but so misguided has been our 
treatment of the native population that we are enervating 
them, endowing them with all our vices save drink, and none 
of our virtues. It is this, together with “the steady mill, mill, 
mill” of the climate which has led to our virtual failure in 
West Africa. Could we once learn that the native has a 
culture of his own, which is not our culture, we might make a 
success of the country. So far we go with Miss Kingsley, but 
when she says further that we have there what we sorely need, 
“one of the greatest raw-material markets in the world,” she 
is surely at fault. It is true we import a_ considerable 
quantity of rubber, some timber, a little ivory, kola-nuts and 
palm-oil from the coast, but the total exports of all our 
colonies there could be dropped to-morrow without at all 
injuring the commercial prestige of Great Britain. Indeed it 
may be said that when she leaves the domain of history and 
ethnology Miss Kingsley usually fails. On those subjects, so 
far as they relate to West Africa, she probably knows more 
than any living person, but for some reason her love of the 
coast has centred rather on the merchant. Happily the 
present work deals for the most part with the story and not 
the problems of West Africa, and is therefore a most valuable 
contribution to the history of the Empire. 


L. M. BYLEs. 





THE HISTORY OF BOOKS. 


ENGLISH EMBROIDERED BOOKBINDINGS. By Cyril Davenport, 
F.S.A. London : Kegan Paul. 


Tuis is the first volume of a series, under the general editor- 
ship of Mr. Alfred Pollard, dealing with the history of book- 
making in England. There are books, issued during the last 
few years by the Kelmscott Press, Messrs. Hacon and 
Ricketts, and a few other publishing firms, which are probably 
as specimens of printing the finest that have ever appeared in 
England, and certainly as works of art in which all the various 
parts are subordinate to one idea, and in which the illustra- 
tions are considered as decoration and not merely as 
“pictures” they have never been approached. If we must 
look in vain for anything so good in the past, it is partly to be 
accounted for by the fact that printing was invented in a 
period singularly unfortunate for England. It was during the 
war with France under Henry VI., a war resulting in the 
complete loss of France, and followed by Cade’s revolt 
and the Wars of the Roses. As a result of the social 
disturbance, by the year 1476, when Caxton commenced 
printing at Westminster, the school of illumination, 
“so full,” says Mr. Pollard, “of promise and seemingly so 
firmly established,” had absolutely died out. In other 
countries trained illuminators and scribes were obliged to turn 
their skill from manuscripts to the new art, but in England 
there were apparently none left after this series of national 
disasters, and in consequence Caxton’s books have no illumi- 
nated borders or initial letters, and their engravings are 
worthless. Under Richard III. were various mercantile 
enactments which strove to protect commerce, but there was 
a special provision that there was to be no hindrance “to any 
artificer or merchant stranger, of what nation or country he 
be, for bringing into this realm or selling by retail or otherwise 
of any manner of books written or imprinted.” Thus English 
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printing had to struggle unprotected against the better work of 
foreign competition, and by the time that it seemed likely to rival 
the printing of the Continent, both were infected by the 
hideous and foolish crazes which attacked almost all the arts 
in the seventeenth century, and from which some of them are 
only now recovering. 

The second volume of this series will deal with the 
history of printing in England, and although a brief sketch of 
the subject by the general editor appears in the introduction 
to the present book, its substance is devoted to the decorative 
covering of books by means of embroidery—a branch of 
binding which Mr. Davenport here treats for the first time as a 
special subject. He defines an embroidered book as— 

“A book which is covered, sides and back, by a piece of 
material ornamented with needlework, folowing a design 
made for the purpose of adorning that particular book.” 

Of such books there was a regular and large production in 
England from at all events the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
century, and the plates in this volume, which are numerous 
and beautifully reproduced—mostly in half-tone, but many in 
colour—cover the whole of this period, and reveal frequently, 
apart from the technical merits of the work, a great freshness 
and charm of decoration, although some of the figure designs 
(and the figure in any case is not well adapted for decorative 
treatment by the needle) are weakly grotesque. With regard 
to the materials used for embroidery—canvas was employed 
continuously from the fourteenth cenury, velvet chicily 
wf that of the early 
Stuarts. Worked bags (always of canvas) were often made to 
hold books, and also rectangular cloths to protect them when 


during the Tudor period, and satin durit 


being read, and some of these are figured also. 

Mr. Davenport has produced a book invaluable to the 
collector, to the student of design, and to those who use the 
needle for decoration. For modern broiderers he gives some 
most useful advice, and it is to be hoped that his book will 
stimulate an art which has been unduly neglected since the 
time of the Restoration, when the use of leather for binding 
soon became general, and the trade in embroidered bindings 
died out. 


Puitip F, ALEXANDER. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


The article entitled “ After the War,” which Mr. Edward 
Dicey contributes to the Ninelcenth Century, differs very little 
from the familiar reasoning of the Controversialists of his 
party. But it is disappointing to find Mr. Dicey lending the 
authority of his name to the attacks which have been made 
upon the Cape Ministry, and a litile startling to note his 
suggestion that Mr. Schreiner’s refusal to commit an act of war 
in time of peace may have constituted a breach of official 
duty of which the Imperial Government may hereafter be 
compelled to take cognizance. Mr. Dicey recalls the friendly 
relations which used to exist between England and the Free 
State, and inclines to the view that the offence of the latter 
will be sufficiently punished by the temporary occupation of 
Bloemfontein. 

Mr. Green’s discussion in the same magazine of some native 
grievances in South Africa is more novel, and therefore more 
interesting. The writer points out that the belief amongst the 
natives that the white missionaries disapprove of their native 
customs is taking the form of a demand for a native ministry, 
which may develop into a campaign against white missionaries 
and white magistrates, and ultimately a war of races. He 
fives a very amusing account of the red Kaffir charlatan who 
is conducting a vigorous propaganda amongst the natives. This 
fanatical teacher claimed to have discovered that all the Kaffir 
customs were observed in heaven, but he was considerably 
disconcerted by a Basuto heckler, whom he affected to dismiss 
as a “barefaced liar.” More serious are Mr. Green's 
complaints of the treatment received at the hands of the 
Government officials by the Kaffirs, whom he describes as the 
“ most loyal of all the subjects in the British Empire.” The 
Kaffirs, according to the writer, are subjected to a number of 
petty annoyances and personal hardships, without any oppor- 
tunity of making representations to the Government, But his 


chief objection to the present system is that it applies to 
natives who are as well educated and as intelligent as the 
ordinary white farmer the restrictions which would be appro- 
priately imposed on a savage and lawless people. He instances 
the “ pass regulations.” 

Sir Charles Warren's article on “ The British Power in 
South Africa,” in the Contemporary Review, provides a 
historical survey of the events leading up to the present 
situation. Sir Charles Warren goes back to the origins 
of the white settlements, and his examination of the different 
phases of the mutual relations of British and Dutch 
is inevitably rather cursory and superficial. Perhaps the 
most interesting point in the article is concerned with the 
sudden transformation of Mr. Rhodes. The modern hero of 
the school of financial Imperialism was unul lately the 
leader of the Separatists. In 1884 he denounced British 


intervention in Bechuanaland. Down to the Raid he 
was racing “neck and neck” with President Kruger for the 
“Jead of the Dutch party.” For good or for evil he has 


changed his courses since 1895, and Imperialism divides with 
Mr. Beit and gold-mining speculations the enthusiasm of the 
quondam opponent of British interference in South Africa, 
Mr. Molteno defends in the same review a different view of 
the present controversy. He begins by pointing out that 
South Africa is a most dangerous sphere for experiments with 
Governors who settle on their policy before leaving 
England. In the alarm in South Africa, produced by the 
Jameson Raid, the only reassuring element was the contidence 
in Lord Rosmead. The Prime Minister of Natal and President 
Steyn were agreed in attributing the escape from the danger 
of war to his wise statesmanship. Sir Alfred Milner was 
unfortunately a Governor of a very different temperament. 
He took his view of Dutch loyalty from the language of a 
single extreme newspaper. In defiance of the later and wiser 
teaching of Sir Bartle Frere and Lord Randolph Churchill, 
and the example and precept of- Lord Rosmead, Sir Alfred 
Milner decided to override the sentiment and advice of his 
Ministers, and found his justification in the reflection that the 
“ British Press throughout South Africa is practically unani- 
mous at my back.” Mr. Molteno has little difficulty in showing 
that Sir Alfred Milner and Mr. Chamberlain have deserted the 
principles which the latter professed three years ago to follow 
in South Africa. 

Candid supporters of Mr. Chamberlain who are willing to 
accept other explanations of Continental criticism than the 
simple one, which sees blind jealousy of Great Britain and 
the long purse of Dr. Leyds behind every foreign proiest, may 
learn something from an anonymous article in the Nerue de 
Paris, which exposes the history of the Transvaal and the later 
developments of the South African question in an urbane and 
lucid fashion. The writer is remarkably well informed, not 
only on the course of events, but also on the composition and 
the ideals of our governing classes. It is true that he lays less 
stress on the grievances of the Outlanders than on the legal 
and international aspects of the situation. 

Some acute reflections on the Museums of great cities, 
“Les Prisons de l'Art,” contained in the current number of 
the Revue des Deux» Mondes, deserve the attention of the 
intelligent critics of Europe. The writer—M. Robert de la 
Sizeranne, the well-known critic, whose study of the Pre- 
Raphaclites is already classical—discusses the modern habit, 
not of destroying, but of incarcerating picturesque architec- 
tural fragments saved from the ravages of the utilitarian spirit, 
and pleads for fresh air. The same review contains a 
sympathetic examination of the moral philosophy of M. Olle- 
Laprune, one of the deepest and most independent of French 
Catholic thinkers, in many ways the intellectual descendant of 
Malebranche, a survivor of the generation of Montalembert, 
and a correspondent of that “most gencrous of all Ultra- 
montanes, Ward,” as Tennyson called him in the most 
cacophonous of all his lines. 

Signor Achille Loria contributes to the Nuova Antologia 
his recollections of a stay in London in 1882 in the midst of a 
society of intellectual socialists and revolutionaries, mostly 
exiles, of which the house of the late Mrs. Marx Aveling, the 
daughter of Karl Marx, was the centre. The article is full of 
interesting glimpses of celebrated rebels, active or speculative, 
against the established order, who gathered there—Mme. 
Longuet, Frederic Engels and many others. 
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FICTION, 


RED PoTTAGE. By Mary Cholmondeley. London: Edward Arnold. 


No SovuL ABOVE Moxey. By Walter Raymond. London : 
Longmans and Co. 
RESOLVED TO BE Rich. By Edward H. Cooper. London: 


Duckworth and Co, 
THE Crown OF LiFk. By George Gissing. London: Methuen 

and Co. 

PABO THE PriEsT. By S. Baring Gould. London: Methuen and 

Co. 

THE BREAD OF TEARS. By G. B. Burgin. London: John Long. 

A modern psychological romance with plenty of move- 
ment and some really dramatic incident comes somewhat as a 
surprise. Plot is generally considered unnecessary if the 
psychology be sufficiently intricate. Character is often so 
absorbing that environment and circumstances, especially auy 
event out of the common, are shunned as unessential and 
therefore inartistic. You seem to detect such a book in its 
very first pages, and it would be betrayed at once by such a 
quotation as the following at the head of chapter 1 :— 

“In tragic life, God wot, 
No villain need be! Passions spin the plot ; 
We are betray'd by what is false within.” 

All these indications occur in Miss Cholmondeley'’s Red 
Poltage, but they occur only to mislead, for Red Pottage in spite 
of its rather far pitched title is a sincere, vigorous and original 
piece of work. 

The story is of a young man, Hugh Scarlett, who falls 
into an intrigue with a married woman, hardly realizing what 
he is doing. He is about to extricate himself when the 
husband, Lord Newhaven, discovers it, and insists on a kind 
of modern duel—namely, the drawing of lots to decide which 
of the two shall leave the world in five months. Hugh 
consents, only to regret it when it is too late, and he has 
been condemned to death by the hazard. Lady Newhaven, a 
weak and silly woman, discovers the drawing of lots, but does 
not know who is the victim of it. She contides her sin and 
its consequences in Rachel West, a woman of strong and 
beautiful character, who has learned by sorrow of her own to 
be a tower of refuge for the afflicted. The qualities which 
attract Lady Newhaven also attract Hugh, and he falls in love 
with Rachel. Will he now consent to die ? 

Here is an opportunity for complication of which Miss 
Cholmondeley amply avails herself, developing all the characters 
through the most exciting incident. Hugh cannot bear to kill 
himself. He begs Lord Newhaven to fight him and when he 
refuses he determines to live, All this time neither Lady New- 
haven nor Rachel know who drew the fatal lot but believe it to 
be Lord Newhaven, and colour is given to this theory by the 
fact that Lord Newhaven falls under a train two days after 
the time was up, This is Lord Newhaven’s terrible revenge. 
Hugh lets Rachel understand that his enemy had drawn the 
lot condemning him to death. But Lord Newhaven 
leaves behind a letter for his wife telling the truth. How 
Rachel takes the news, Hugh’s excuse and the end of it all, 
would require too ample quotation from the book to describe 
here. Suffice it that “after the Red Pottage comes the 
exceeding bitter cry.” 

The language of praise is, as every one knows, much more 
limited than the language of blame. If we were to say that in 
Red Pottage Miss Cholmondeley had very nearly written a 
great. book, we should find it much harder to explain the 
great than the very nearly. Red Pottage will never become a 
classic. It will never even, be it said to its credit, become the 
“book of the hour.” There are too many traces of inexpe- 
rience and not quite mature thought for it ever to be 
the one; it has not the flashing and topical qualities which 
suit it for the other, but it is a book which places Miss 
Cholmondeley very high among the women writers of to-day, 
and will gain for her next book an unusual amount of attention. 

Mr. Walter Raymond's No Soul Above Money is a fit 
companion to his Two Men o' Mendip, a homely story of life in 
Somerset, but instinct with a fine feeling for real tragedy. It 
is a delightful book, alike in its racy local coiour and sympa- 
thetic humour and in its masterly and restrained treatment of 
Passion in its most primitive and essential forms. In Two Men 
0’ Mendip Mr. Raymond showed us love, jealousy and revenge 





making and marring the lives of simple farm folk and miners. 
To these, in No Soul Above Money, is added the passion of 
avarice which has eaten into the character of Jacob Hands- 
ford and through him ruins the life of his pretty daughter 
Ursula. The theme gains strength and purpose as it is 
unfolded, and, though the climax is somewhat conventional, 
Mr. Raymond has qualities which make a straining at 
originality quite unnecessary. As one of a number of writers 
who are creating a literature of locality, the author of this 
book must take rank with the very first. In his kindly under- 
standing of the good folk of Bratton, where not to be such a 
fool as you looked was the loftiest wisdom to which the 
human mind could ever rise, he almost vies with the warm 
wit of Mrs. Gaskell, and in the development of his tragedy his 
work somewhat resembles the earlier works of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy. 

Mr. Edward H. Cooper's Resolved to be Rich is a book of 
less distinction, but witha certain originality of treatment which 
redeems the familiar subject of a fraudulent building society 
from absolute banality. The central character is a youth, or 
rather a mere boy, who early develops the ‘business instinct 
and a desire to make money which is in danger of deadening all 
other instincts good and bad ; gets mixed up in a fraudulent 
concern, only just escaping a justly deserved imprisonment, 
And though somewhat chastened (sufficiently so to be rather 
embarrassed at asking his sister to lend him £100) he is still 
resolved to be rich, and no doubt will become so. Mr. Cooper 
has not much power of describing character, but one or two 
types of villains and fools are sufficiently well indicated in the 
book and his naive and often @ propos reflections give it a 
friendly tone which is rather attractive. He can also, as he 
has shown before, describe a race-meeting with vigour and 
accuracy. Resolved to be Rich is not quite a success as a novel, 
the climax, if it can be said to have one, being especially 
weak, but it has several pages of quite entertaining reading. 

There is much that is characteristic in Mr. Gissing’s 
novel, and here the author is at his best; there is also some- 
thing which is not usually to be found in his work, and frankly 
we think that it has done nothing to add to the value of his 
art. 

In his own way Mr. Gissing is very good indeed. His 
knowledge of the lives of the lower middle-class is so complete 
and his power of using his knowledge so strong, that it is 
matter for regret that in The Crown of Life he has left 
Bloomsbury and seems to be on his way to Belgravia. This 
dabbling in the society of the West-end is, we venture to 
think, a mistake ; certainly in this book it introduces clements 
of weakness and confusion. 

The Crown of Life is the history of the love of Piers Otway, 
a love which after long years is rewarded with success. We 
are introduced to Piers as a student working abnormally hard 
for an examination. He meets Irene Derwent and changes 
the réle of a student for that of an infatuated lover. But it is 
only after the vicissitudes of his love had included the engage- 
ment of Irene to one Arnold Jacks, a man with Imperialism on 
the brain and as great a self-conceit as any Imperialist could 
wish to own, and his own fancy, born of despair, for her 
cousin Olga Hannaford, that The Crown of Life becomes his 
at the end. The method of Mr. Gissing is well known, Not 
for him are the swift characterisations of the newer school of 
novelists. He attains his end by a multitude of details which 
seldom fail to produce the illusion of life, even though, as in 
this book, the reader has too often to plough through some con- 
fusion before he reaches the end of his journey. Of all the 
novelists now writing he seems to combine the most striking 
excellences with no less striking limitations, He is on the road 
to success, but it is'a road with many turnings. There isa 
real seriousness of purpose in his work, an observation acute 
and relentless, a penetration into character and human motives, 
but as yet there is no corresponding power of expression and 
little distinction of style. 

Mr. Baring Gould has written a historical novel of the 
time of Henry I., and having as its theme the attempt to force 
the Norman rule on South Wales. It is a vigorous and 
stirring romance, making little pretension to reconstruct the 
times in any very elaborate sense, but giving a lively picture 
of Norman brutality and Welsh despair. Pabo the Priest 1s 
arch-priest and hereditary chieftain of the tribe of Gira in 
Pembrokeshire, and is a good embodiment of the national 
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spirit struggling to express itself against the unintelligent 
repression of rapacious foreigners. The characters are 
sufficiently interesting and some of the scenes are quite 
powerful. Some aspects of the character of Henry I. are 
presented with historical fidelity, and the whole effect of the 
book is pleasant if not very exciting. 

The Bread of Tears would have come appreciably nearer 
to success if its author had made up his mind at the beginning 
of the story as to whether he would write melodrama or farce. 
As it is the book hovers perilously between the two, and the 
result of the uncertainty is somewhat unsatisfactory. Episodes 
that are sternly tragic jostle situations of sheer absurdity, and 
one character at least belongs purely to the realm of comic 
opera. But Mr. Burgin is always interesting, breezy and 
pleasantly audacious ; and in The Bread of Tears he has shown 
the signal virtue of presenting a fresh setting for his curious 
comedy. Armenia furnishes the scene in which the very 
winsome heroine, Fenella Frome, undergoes many startling 
adventures among American missionaries and_ villainous 
“patriots.” The story is spirited and entertaining, if occa- 
sionally grotesque. 
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Milman (Helen), Outside the Garden, Iilustrated by Edmund H. New, 5s John 
Lane 

Nissen (Hartvig), Health Exercises and Home Gymnastics, Second Edition, 1s, 
James Bowden 

Fox (Arthur W., M.A.), A Book of Bachelors, 16s. A. Constable and Co 

McNair (Maj. J. F. A), assisted by W. H. Bayliss, Prisoners their Own Warders, 
With Map and Illustrations, ros. 6d. A. Constable and Co. ; 

Atlay J. b., \., Barrister-at-Law), Famous Trials of the Century, 6s. Grant 
Richards 

Dalton (Captain Davis), How to Swim, 38 éd. G. P. Putnam's Sons 

Seotson-Clark (G. F.), Pictured by, The “ Halls,” 6s. T. F.sher Unwin. ; 

Collier (Frederick William), Country Matters in Short, 3s. 64. Duckworth and Co 

MacManus (Seumas), In Chimney Corners, Merry Tales of Irish Folk-lore, Illus- 

trated by Pamela Colman Smith, 6s. Harper and Brothers. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS 
Crampton's Magazine (November), 6d. The New Century Press 
The New Century Review (November), 6d. The New Century Press. 
Nuova Antologia (November), Two Francs ; Rome 
The New Ireland Review (November), 64. Burns and Oates 
The Law Magazine and Review (November), 5s. Wulliam Clowes and Sons. 





Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


Invested Funds £35,000,000 


FOR SALE! 
BOTTICELLI’S “PRIMAVERA.” 


The Arundel Society's beautiful Chromo-lithograph reproduction of this famous 
picture, very scarce, £6 6s. Also 


MEMMI’S “ANNUNCIATION.” 


£2 10s, 
BOTH CLEAN AND PERFECT. 
Write | 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’ S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
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MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE. 





Life Assurance Society. 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 





FUNDS - - - - £4,000,000 | 





ABSOLUTE SECURITY. This Society is in 
a unique position for Strength and Bonus-giving 
prospects, its reserves at last investigation having 
been calculated on a most stringent basis. 

LARGE COMPOUND BONUSES, All the 
profits belong to the Policy-holders. 


BONUS YEAR 1900. 
INVESTMENT SCHEMES providing 5 and 


54 per Cent. on the sum assured when the Policy 
money falls due. See Special Prospectus. 





Head Office, 35, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 
London Office, 1, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


THE NOVEMBER 


OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, 
IS NOW READY. 


NUMBER 


Price ONE SHIL LING. 


The November Number “of the PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE contains ARTICLES and STORIES of 
exceptional interest. As usual, there will be found in 
the November Number many fine illustrations by the 
leading black-and-white artists of the day. 


THE SPECIAL ARTICLES IN THE NUMBER 
INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING :— 
THE AMERICAN STAGE. I. 
By William Archer 
THs LADIES OF LLANGOLLEN. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Fenella — 
ae 5h IN poNDo 
y 
BALZAC. ‘as “aE. WASB. 
By Mr. E. Henley. 
Famous. FOREIGN NEWSPAPEBS. 
COACHING 
By Major H. S. Dalbiac. 

The following Complete Stories are also included in 
the November Number, in addition to a further instal- 
ment of Mrs. F. A. Steel's 8 OFr Tun of Indian life, 

E HOSTS E LORD. 

THE EYE OF THE NEEDLE. 

Gilbert Parker 
T STORY OF A STORY. Edwin Pugh 

THE PARSON’S VIN DICATION. | 
asil Marnan 
A DOLL AND A MORAL. _ Bernard Capes 
A LYEKE WAKE FIGHT. Halliwell Sutcliffe 


The Illustrations in the November Number include 
some notable drawings by the following black-and- 
white artists :—L. Raven Hill, G. D. Armour, A. 5S. 
Hartrick, J. Walter West, Claude Shepperson, Max 
Cowper, A. B. J. Salmon, Abbey Altson, George Roller, 
S. H. Sime, &c., &c. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 








nnniies Office : LONDON, 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 
New York: AstoR COURT BUILDINGS. 


MOUNT VALE, YORK. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL, providing good modern 
education, with careful supervision of health. Num- 
bers small. Terms moderate. 
Principals : 
Miss S. MELHUISH, B.A. 
(Late Tutor at Somerville Coll., Oxford). 
Miss C. CATTERALL 
(Late Assiss. Mistress Merchant Taylor's School for 
Girls). 








EsTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery — Yue wc, 
—— nds— 


Number of Accounts 
Two. he A- HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOsI on demand. tang d a CENT. on 
CURRENT'A 0 NTS. 0 on the ant 
when not drawn below £10), STOCKS, SHARES, and 
ANNUITIES purchased and sold for customers. 
ae - | DEPARTMENT. 
Small 


rest allowed monthly on 
each “ey 
particulars, 





nte! 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with 
xo, ¢ FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
Falepraptic Address” BIRKBECK, LONDOX.” 





-NUOVA ANTOLOGIA. 


Established 1865. 





33rd Year. 








Editor—MAGGIORINO FERRARIS, M.P. 

The Leading Italian Review of Literature, Science, 
Fine Arts, and Politics 

Is published at Rome on the 1st and 16th of each | 
month. } 
Each number contains about 200 Pages. | 

The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the 

foremost Italian Review. The most Eminent Writers, 


University Professors and Members of Parliament are 
among its Contributors. | 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :— 


One Year. Six Mths. Three Mths. 
Postal Union .,. Fr.46 =... Fr.23. =... )=~Fr.12 
Great Britain .. £1 166 .. 0 183 .. £0 9 6 | 
United States ., $8.81 +» $440 $2.29 | 


A Specimen Number sent on request. 


ROME, Via SAN VITALE. 


A REVOLUTION 
IN FURNISHING. 


FURNISH BY MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 


WITH 


Norman & Stacey, 


LIMITED, 


118,QUEEN VICTORIA ST.,E.C, 








Call and Interview Manager. 


THE “OSMAN” 


TURKISH TOWELS 


AND 


BATH MATS. 


MADE BY 
BARLOW & JONES, 
LIMITED, 
MANCHESTER, LONDON, & BOLTON. 
AND 
Sold by all high-class Drapers 
and Upholsterers. 











Jahrlich 52 Hefte von 14—2 Bogen. 


DIE NATION. 


WOCHENSCHRIFT FUR POLITIK VOLKS- 
WIRTHSCHAFT U. LITTERATUR. 


Herausgegeben von dem Landstagsabgeord- 
neten Dr. TH. BARTH. 
BESTEHT SEIT OKTOBER 1883. 








Dic “ Nation "’ vertritt dic liberale Weltanschauung 
auf allen Gebieten des Offentlichen Lebens, und bringt 
ausschliesslich e] von hervorragen- 
den Politikern, Schriftstellern, Gelehrten ; regel- 
orientirende  kritische 

volkswirthschaftliche, 


massige 
politische, 
kiinstlerische, litterarische Vorgange, etc., etc. vor. 
Der Preis betragt pro Jahr 16 Mark (pro Quartal, M. 4). 
Durch jede Buchhandlung zu bezichen sowie direct 


von der Expedition der “ Nation.” 


parlamentirische, 





H. 8S. HERMANN, BERLIN, 8.W., 
BEUTHSTRASSE 8. 


Uebersichten iiber | 








CLARENDON PRESS, 


OXFORD. 





Vol. II. Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, 


price 12s. 6d., 


| TWO OF THE SAXON CHRONICLES 


PARALLEL; with Supplementary 
Extracts from the others. A Revised 
Text. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
Appendices, "and Glossary, by C. 
PLUMMER, M.A., and J. EARLE, M.A. 
Vol. I. Text, Appendices, and Glossary, 
10s. 6d. 


Completion of the Work. Vol. VII.—VIII. 
8vo., cloth, 24s., 
ITALY AND HER INVADERS (A.D. 
376-814). By THomaAs HopcGx1n, D.C.L. 
Vol. VII., 744-774—FRANKISH INVASIONS, 
Vol. VIII., 774-814—FRANKISH EMPIRE. 


MARATHI PROVERBS. Collected 
and Translated by the Rev. A. Man- 
WARING, Missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society. 


By Prof. A. CAMPBELL FRASER, D.C.L. 

BERKELEY: Selections. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. For the Use of 
Students in the Universities. Fifth 
Edition, amended, 7. 6d. 


By Sir W. R. ANSON, Bart., D.C.L., M.P. 

PRINCIPLES OF THE ENGLISH 
LAW OF CONTRACT AND OF 
AGENCY IN ITS RELATION TO 
CONTRACT. Ninth Edition, Enlarged. 
8vo., cloth, 1os. 6d. 





8vo., cloth, 15s., 
MODERN LAND LAW. By Epwarp 
Jenks, M.A., Reader in English Law in 

the University of Oxford. 





8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d., 


STUDIES IN INTERNATIONAL 
LAW. By T. E. HOLLAND, M.A, 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED. §8vo., 
buckram, 16s. net 


A HANDBOOK OF ANATOMY FOR 
ART STUDENTS. With many Illus- 
trations. By Prof. ARTHUR THOMSON, 
M.A 


ANCIENT GREEK 
By D. B. Monro, M.A. 8vo., 


MODES OF 
MUSIC. 
8s. 6d. net. 

ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY 
FROWDE. 
Demy 8vo., paper covers, Is. net, 


ON THE INTERPRETATION OF 
GREEK MUSIC. By Crcit Torr, 





A, 
Times :—“ A useful and thorough piece of 
work.” 
Glasgow Herald :—“ Extremely valuable. 
. « Mr. Torr’s treatise will be highly 
valued by those who take delight i in tracking 
the mazes of musical theory.” 





Published under the patronage of his Majesty 
the King of Siam. 
Now ready. 8vo., cloth, price ros. 6d., 


DIALOGUES OF THE BUDDHA. 
Translated from the Pali by T. W. 
Ruys Davips: being Vol. II. of the 
Sacred Books of the Buddhists. Edited 
by F. Max MOLLER. 





Cloth, crown 8vo., pp. 154, price 2s. 6d., 
SELECTED POEMS. Old and New. 


By ANNIE MATHESON, Author of “ The 
Religion of Humanity,” “ Love's Music,” 
“Love Triumphant,” and other Poems. 
Atheneum :—“ The author has a virile 
mind ; she isan Amazon, inspired with a 
fine fighting enthusiasm for humanitarian 
causes, and she wields her verse like a sword 
or spear.” 





Full Catalogues post-free on application. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford 
University Press Warehouse, E.C. 
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EXTENSIBLE BOOKCASES. 


For Library or Office. 


THE REM-SHO. TYPEWRITER. | 


Brief and ordinary size carriages interchangeable. (Two Machines 


in one.) 


ROLL TOP DESKS. 


From £5 5s. upwards. 


x- 


THE WABASH BUSINESS SYSTEMS, 


Will save 25 to 50°/, of your Office expenses. We can prove this. 


Write for our Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue “ A.” 


REMINGTON SHOLES 
SYNDICATE, Ltd, 


100c, Queen Victoria Street, LONDON. 


T ~ . 
NOTICE, 

THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for copies, and 
Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta | 
Street, Covent Garden. | 

EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 

should be addressed to “ THE Epirors,’ and ADVERTISEMENTS to | 
| 

' 


111, Hope Street, GLASGOW. | 
| 


“THE MANAGER.” 

The Editors cannot hold themselves responsible for the loss or 
miscarrtage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to them ; though 
they will make every etfort to return such safely, if a stamped and 
addressed envelope is sent with them. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS, INCLUDING POSTAGR. 





Home. Foreign Postal Union. 
Yearly ....cscsssee £1 8 o | Yearly .. ' o 
Half-yearly ...... 014 0 Halt-yearly o 
Quarterly ......... 070 Quarterly ......... 0 7 6 


THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following booksellers 
abroad :— 
Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 
Leipzig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
Brussels—Messrs. J. Lebeéque and Co., 46, Ruc de la Madeleine. 
Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans Gade, 
41 and 43. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 
United States—The International News Company, 83 and 85, 
Duane Street, New York ; and Agents. 
Toronto-—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. 
Capetown—Messrs. Gordon and Gotch ; Messrs. J. C. Juta and Co. 
Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Co., 164 and 165, Mount 
Road. 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, and Singapore—Messrs. Kelly 
and Walsh. ’ 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Narrow column. 








Full Page. ¢ Page. 3 Page. 4 Page. 
Front cover, or first page 
facing matter.......... £10 © oO 45 0° 0 £210 © 43 6 8 
Back cover or last page 
facing matter ........6 9° 0 410 0 i 3°00 
Other pages ..........- - &$e@ 4ce 200 213 4 
Smaller spaces—1os. per inch, broad column. 
6s, 8d. narrow 


1s. per line, broad column. 
8d. s narrow column. 
Companies, £12 per page. 
Advertisements should be received mot later than Thursday 
Morning in each week, 








EMIGRANTS’ INFORMATION OFFICE, 
31, Broapway, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


The October Circulars of the Emigrants’ Information Office 
and the Annual Editions of the penny Handbooks show the present 
prospects of emigration. The Notice Boards are now exhibited, 
and the Circulars may be obtained free of charge, at nearly 500 
Public Libraries and Institutions throughout the country. 

EXTRACTS FROM CIRCULAR. 

It is now too late in the season for the ordinary emigrant to go to CANAMA, 

unless he has friends to go to or money to keep him during the winter 


In New Sovrn WALEs there is very litle demand for more labour at the present 
time ; but thoroughly skilled hard ground miners can obtain work at the Broken Hil 
Silver Mines, and competent dairymen, and farm labourers, have generally little 
difficulty in finding employment in country districts 


Jn Victoria a considerable number of persons at Melbourne continue to com 
plain of inability to find work ; many of these have been given employment by the 
Government on railway construction and improvements, and on other works. Iron 
moulders have been tairly busy, and the trade is improving Cabinet-makers 
upholsterers, chair-makers, and polishers have also been well employed. There is a 
good demand, which is likely to continue, for a limited number of thoroughly skilled 
plumbers on the Melbourne drainage works, which will take some years to complete 
Miners are doing well in the mining districts. There are excellent openings, as a 
rule, for farmers, dairy farmers, and fruit-growers, it they have a little capital, and 
some experience of the country 

In SOUTH AUSTRALIA there is a good opening on farms and stations for a few 
married couples without children; and miners have been busy, especially in the 
northern districts of the Colony 

In QUEENSLAND the demand for bona fide farm labourers and female servants 
continues, and free passages to the Colony are being granted to both these classes of 
labour. The timber trade has been brisk, and all the mills are busy. The wages of 
railway employees, which were reduced during the period of retrenchment, have 
now been restored to the old rates. 

In WESTERN AUSTRALIA the supply of mechanics is generally sufficient, but 
prospects are improving, and many ot those who left the Colony during the 
depression have begun to return. 


In TASMANIA miners and men in the building trades have been in demand in 
the mining districts, which are being developed on the West Coast 


In NEW ZEALAND work has been slack for general labourers in country 
districts, as is usual during the winter season, but there continues to be plenty ot 
work for mechanics in most places. The summer season is now commencing, and 
the demand for labour on farms and stations is likely to increase. 


A number of persons continue to arrive in Cape COLONY, notwithstanding tle 
repeated warnings which have been published. 


In NATAL there is no demand for more labour. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL 
of 


ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE. 


10, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C. 


TIME TABLE: MICHAELMAS TERM, 1899. 


SHORT TITLe. LECTURER. 
Monday. 
60 pm Foreign Trade . ° e Professor HEWINS. 
60 , Administration of Justice Dr. SCHUSTER. 
S33 . Economic History (Domesday) Mr. Jacons 
7.15 International Law Dr. OPPENHEIM. 
830 ., Political Theory Mr. WALLAS. 


Tuesday ; 


60 pm Banking and Currency Professor FOXWELL 

6.15 » Economic Theory ; ‘ ‘ : Mr. CANNAN 

7-30 History of Economic Theory Mr. CANNAN 

8o . Economics, Descriptive and Historical . Professor HEWINS 
Wednesday : 


60 p.m. Statistics . gw lew ls . 6 Mr. SANGER. 


Thursday : 
5.0 p.m. Industrial Problems ° Mrs. WEBB. 
Ce ws Statistics ° Mr. BOWLEY. 
6.30 » Law of Partnership*® Mr. BARLOW. 
98 « Prussian Local Government Mr. ASHLEY. 
80 Local Government . . Mr. WEBB. 
80 Railway Policy e ° . ° Professor HEWINS. 
Friday: 
60 p.m. Paleography . i ‘ . . Mr. HALL. 
60 , Political Science. . Mr. DICKINSON. 
53 Law of Drainage. > * . Mr. Hirst. 
JO » Regulation of Industry . a oe ° Miss HEWART. 


® This Course will be given at the London Chamber of Commerce, Botolph House, 
Eastcheap, 
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CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZDIA. 


TEN VOLUMES, cloth, £5; half-calf or half-morocco, £7 10s. 
THE MOST UP-TO-DATE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
IN THE MARKET. 
TRANSVAAL WAR. 


The present crisis admirably illustrates the usefulness ot € hambers’s Encyclo 
padia to busy men. In its pages are to be found excellent articles on the 
rransvaal, Africa, Natal, Orange Free State, &c. &e. 

PALL-M. - GAZETTE 8th March, 1898, says 
“In many ways the nica’ is a work rather for the specialist than the 
we far better supplied by the brief but far more compre 
Indeed, in tl Me pt esent form, ‘Chambers's' is almost 





hensive no sot *¢ 





an ideal work of rete 


CH AMBERS'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


In One Volume, Imp. 8vo., 1,264 pase Cloth, 12s. 6d alf-morocco, 
Edited by THOMAS DAVIDSON. 


This New Library Dictionary of the English Language gives the Explanation, 





Pronunciation, and Etwmolovy of Words, together with compound Phrases, Techni 
cal Terms in use the Arts and Sciences, Colloquial and Slang Words, being in fact 
1 Treasury of English from the Sixteenth to the Twentieth Century 
WORLD says 
Alike in scop 1 careful accuracy, in convenience of arrangement, id in 
il cet uy ind ippea inc =e this dictionary is a veritable masterpiece of its 
ul, and seems assured of the wide-spread popularity to which on every ground it 
is entitled 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. 





Cloth, tos. 6d., half-moroceo, 15s 
Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, wri ting in the IMustrated London News, says 
That truly fascinating cor silat Chambers's Biographic iD tionary, isa 
hook that I use regularly and n whi h 1 fi ud something of the individuality of Dr 


Dav id Patrick and Mr. Francis Hindes Groome at every turn.” 


CHAMBERS’S CONCISE GAZETTEER OF 
tHE WORLD. 


Cloth, ¢ w with dn ups, 8s. ; half-moro 1 
A very useful volume wh ch contains a really prodigious anjount of informa 
n about many thousands ot places ink 


A STIRRING STORY FOR STLRRING TIMES 
FIX BAY’NETS! or, the Regiment in the 
Hills. . = ere 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FE3 
Iilustrated by W. H. C. GROOME, Cloth, 5s. 
PECTATOR says 
The story is full of spitit and dash, hurrying ome on at abreathless pace . + 
Ged is a fine specimen of the Tommy Atkins species, and may be not improperly 


ike — with Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s creations 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, London and Edinburgh 


THE 


WESTMINSTER .. BUDGET. 


Price 3d.; by pent, 3id. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF NOV. 10 ISSUE. 
NEWS FROM THE FRONT. A DAILY SCENE AT THE WAR OFFICE 
CARTOONS OF THE WEEK. By F. C. G. 
MR. BULL BEGINS TO BE CRITICAL 
ONLY A PENNY. 
THE LORD MAYOR'S SHOW. Illustrated 
AN UNCLE REMUS STORY: THE PEACE CONFERENCE AND AFTER 
Illustrated by F. C. G 
THE WAR: PERSONS AND INCIDENTS. Illustrated 
THE FINE ART OF PHOTOGRAPHY lustrated. 
A DIALOGUE. 
MR. CHARLES SAINTON’S NEW DRAWINGS IN GOLD-POINT AND 
SILVER-POINT.  Hlustrated. 
STAGE NOTES. Illustrated 
THE GREATEST PRISON AT CAPETOWN. 
CONCERNING DRESS. A Page for Ladies. 
LEGISLATION FOR CHILDREN. 


» AMERICA'S GIFT TO OUR WOUNDED. 


HUMAN DOCUMENTS. II.—For Those in Peril onthe Sea. Illustrated 
IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS (lilustrated) : 
LIFE AND DEATH ON THE HIGH ALPS. 
THE SLAVE. 
THE DECADENCE OF DANCING. 
CRICKET BEFORE THE CAMERA. 
LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 
DITTIES OF THE DAY. 
BEFORE THE SIEGE. A Last Word from Mafeking. 
OUR CHESS PAGE 
LE CAPITAINE DREYFUS CHEZ LUI. 
ALL THE WEEK'S NEWS, &c. 


Thirty-two Pages of Letterpress and Pictures. 


Publishing Office : Tudor Street E.C. 


| 


HALF A GUINEA SENT NOW 
Brings Enough 
READING FOR A LIFETIME. 





A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


The issue by The Standard of THE LipRaRY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE, on the 
same plan of monthly payments that proved so successful with The Times issue of 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” promises to meet with an extraordinary success. The 
advance-of-publication orders for this unique Library have already reached a remark- 
able figure. The Library is otiered at special introductory prices equivalent to 50 
per cent. from the regular prices. These prices will be advanced as soon as the 
Library is ready for delivery, but meanwhile The Standard’s offer presents an attrac 
tive opportunity to secure at once, upon the preliminary payment of but half a guinea, 
the complete sect of twenty large handsomely bound volumes. The latter contain 
10,000 royal octavo pages, and comprise a thousand masterpieces of the world's 
literature, from the dawn of letters to the best work of living authors: cnough read- 
ing, in truth, for a lifetime 


EDITED BY DR. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. 


THE LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE is edited by Dr. Richard Garnett 
C.B., who has just retired from his post as Keeper of Printed Books at the 
tritish Muscum after half a century of service. Many of the most eminent 
men of letters have collaborated in the production of the Library, and have 
written for it a brilliant series of original essays. The work is richly embellished 
with 500 apposite illustrations and rare ‘coloured plates, printed separately from 
the text on heavy enamelled paper. It is arranged in chronological order, and 
aside from providing an endless store of the most interesting reading, affords a 
nating view of letters in every age and in every clime. It is a new and 
riginal work, and in mere extent is equalled only by great books of reference 
like the “ Encyclopiedia Britannica. 


WHAT THIS GREAT WORK IS. 


It is difficult, if not absurd, to attempt to convey an adequate idea of so 
treat a work. It is much like endeavouring to give a friend an idea of a vast 
exposition, such as, for example, that which will be held in Paris next year, by 

sending him a few extracts from the catalogue. The LIBRARY OF FAMOUS 
LITERATURE is precisely what its title indicates—a huge treasury of the finest 
and most interesting pieces of literature, from the dawn of civilisation down 
to and including the authors of our own day-—-that is to say, from the 
old Dabylonian story of Istar and the quaint Egyptian tale of Two Brothers, the 
most ancient pieces of literature extant, to the best work of living writers, 
like Tolstoi, Hardy, Swinburne, Mark Twain, or Kipling. It contains 
everything: the great classics like the Iliad and the Odyssey; wonderful 
tories like the great Bharata Tale (the Mahabharata of the Ancient 
Hindoos) ; poetry and stories from every people who ever lived and sung ; the 
best of history, from writers like Mommsen and Curtius, Freeman and Froude, 
Gibt mn anc iGreen; bits of adventure and stories of wild life ; the pith of the 
great philosophers like Hobbes and Locke and Hume and Spencer ; fascinating 
chapters of science from writers like Huxley and Darwin and Proctor ; famous 
letters from famous writes of letters ; oratorical masterpieces from Demosthenes 
and Cicero to Sohn Bright and Gladstone; choice pages from the intimate 


t , 
thor 














thts of diarists like Amiel and Samuel Pepys; epigrams and maxims from 
. men ike La Rochefoucauld and Dean Swift; philosophical reflections from 
writers like Rousseau and Pascal; religious writings like those of Cardinal 
Newman, Thomas a Kempis, and Dean Farrar ; biting sarcasm from a Heine 
or an Tisen ; pathbs and Rumour from writers like Charles Lamb, Bret Harte, 
or Oliver Wendell Holmes; fables from La Fontaine ; autobiographies like 
Benjamin Franklin's; in fine, the whole gamut, of literary production trom 
Krave to gay, from the deepest questions that concern the human soul to the 
lightest jests of a Horace, a Sterne, a Rabelais, or a Max O' Rell. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


Those who subscribe now, in advance of Publication, may obtain the Complete 
Work, Twenty Volumes, at a Reduction of 50 per cent. from the regular prices. 
The entire Twenty Volumes will be sent, all at one time, upon a preliminary 
payment of but Half a Guinea; further payments, after the Twenty 
Volumes are in your home, to be at the rate of g 12, 15, or 21 shillings per 
month, according to the binding. 


A HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED PROSPECIUS. 


If you will state where you read this notice, The Standard will send post paid 
to any address a large, Illustrated Prospectus of the LIBRARY OF Famous 
LITERATURE, together with specimen pages, pages from the index, and the like. 
But those who prefer to file their Subscriptions at once, and thus take advantage 
of the Special Prices, which are offered in advance of the day of publication, 
may examine the work, in the difierent styles of binding, at The Standard 
Othee, 23, St. Bride Street. near Ludgate Circus; at “ MITCHELL'S” ROYAL 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 33, Old Bond Street, W. ; at the Civii SERVICE STORES, 
28, Haymarket; and at the JuNiIonR AkMY and NAVY STORES, Waterloo Place, 
where Orders may be booked, both for Cash Payments and on Monthly Instal- 
ments 

The Library of Famous Literature is not, and will nol, be sold in parts, or in single 
volumes, but only in complete sets. 





If you wish to receive a Prospectus cut this slip out, or carefully 
give the name of the paperin which you read this notice. 
W. M. JACKSON, 
THE STANDARD, 


23, St. Bride Street, Loudon, E.C. 


Labehdiianteiecathadbiieanianel ‘ ... 1899. 


Having read in “ The Speaker” 


LITERATURE please send me your Illustrated Prospectus. 


your offer regarding the LIBRARY OF FAMOUS 


Name. 


Address 
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vi. THE SPEAKER. NoveMBER II, 1899, 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Directors. 
PRESIDENT—RICHARD TWINING, Esg. 
Vice-Presipents—H. ROKEBY PRICE, Esg., ax>D WM. EDWARDS, Eso. 








MATTHEW BELL, Eso. SAMUEL EDWARDS, Esq. Tuer Rt. Hon. WALTER HUME LONG, MP. 
EDWARD BULLOCK, Esg. Sir SAMUEL HOARE, Bart., M.P. GEORGE MATTHEY, Esg., F.R.S, 

THe Rt. Hon. THE EARL or DENBIGH. | BENJAMIN G. LAKE, Eso. | EVAN SPICER, Esg. 

THOS, LANE DEVITT, Esg. PATRICK C. LECKIE, Esg. GODFREY WALTER, Esg. 








This Society, familiarly known as “THE OLD EQUITABLE,” was established in the year 1762, and 


is the Oldest Life Office on the Mutual Principle in existence. It was the first Society to charge Rates of 
Premium varying with the Age of the Life Assured. During its long career of uninterrupted prosperity it has 


distributed unusually large sums in Bonuses, and to-day stands in the unrivalled position of having more than 


TWENTY-FOUR TIMES THE ANNUAL PREMIUM INCOME IN HAND. 


NINETY-EIGHT YEARS’ RECORD. 


During the Ninety-eight years ended December 3lst, 1898— 
The Premiums received amounted to... 1 oss ess Ss 5,823,734 
And the Society paid— 
In Claims under its Policies ... - - si seb ed 20,277,349 
In Bonuses vie on ne ae i we ro a a 22,675,303 
As Surrender Values - - ond = - a ca 2,209,099 
lls, 167,210 


Total Payments ose on “a ia ..  £45,328,961 














And had Invested on December 3lst, 1898 __e.. eis iid - £4,506,437 





So that over the whole of that period for every £1,000 that became a claim the Society paid, on the 
average, in amount assured and bonus, £2,118; and the Members or their relatives received, on the average, a 
return of £176 for every £100 paid in premiums. 

Out of 100 Policies which became claims in the year 1898, the sum assured and declared Bonuses together 


In 11 cases Exceeded Three Times 


In 31 cases Exceeded Twice and the Original Amount 
In 66 cases, or two-thirds of the entire claims, Exceeded ssured. 
One-and-a-Half Times | 


THE SOCIETY DEALS DIRECTLY WITH THE PUBLIC, without the intervention of the 
unnecessary middleman. It has NO AGENTS and pays NO COMMISSION, by which alone the Members 
have benefited to the extent of at least £2,000,000. A person wishing to become a Member should write for a 
Prospectus, which contains an explanation of, and rates for, the different classes of Assurance, and full instruc- 


tions how to make a proposal. 


H. W. MANLY, Actuary. 
Address Mansion House Strect, °"* Mansion House, London, E.C. 








Printed for the Proprietors by ODHAMS, LIMITED, Burleigh Street, Strand, and Floral Street, Covent Garden, and Published by THE SPEAKER PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Linen, at the Offices, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Gardeu, London, W.C. Registered at the General Post Office as a Newspaper.—SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1899. 
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